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THE OUTLOOK 





The poreend Market—War Orders—The Strike Settee 
Commodity Prices and Bank Clearings—The Market Prospect 





y thee two leading factors which have favored the greater strength and activity 
of the stock market in recent weeks have been: 
(1) The ease of the money market in the face of heavy foreign de- 
mands on our capital; and 
(2) The continuance of war orders, especially for steel and copper, with 
no apparent prospect of any early termination of the war. 
On the other hand, two important influences have been adverse to the bull 
movement. 
(1) Severe damage to wheat and cotton crops. 
(2) The railroad strike settlement, giving the trainmen an increase of 
approximately 25 per cent. in wages from Jan. 1 next. 
The result has naturally been some irregularity in the prices of different 
stocks, but in the main the bullish influences have proved the stronger and their 
effect has been wider. 


Gold Imports a Sustaining Factor 


THE great quantities of gold which the Allies continue to send us are the 

most important sustaining factor in our credit situation at the present time. 
These steady gold imports enlarge the base upon which our bank credits stand. 

Earlier in the summer the banks were inclined to make a strong effort for 
higher money rates, having tired of the 3 per cent. rates, which had ruled for a 
year and a half; but the immediate result of the first advance of rates was the 
heavy movement of gold to this country from Canada, and the commercial 
paper rate is now back to 314 per cent. at New York for prime six months ma- 
turities. The purpose of this policy on the part of the Allied Powers was fully 
explained in the last issue. It is their policy to furnish us gold with one hand 
and with the other to borrow from us the much greater amount of credit which 
the larger gold base permits. : ; 

But for this partial control of our money situation by the Allies it is entirely 
probable that our money rates would already be rising. As matters stand it is 
difficult to say how long the present minimum rates can be maintained, but there 
is no difficulty about making the prediction that the next considerable move- 
ment of rates must be upward. It is certainly unwise for lenders to tie them- 
selves up in long-time loans at the present rates. 
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On the other hand, the advance, when it comes, must be gradual; for under 
the present law our issues of bank currency will increase automatically through 
the rediscounting of commercial paper as interest rates rise. We are already wit- 
nessing a considerable increase in the amount of currency outstanding. The 
amount per capita Sept. 1 was $39.59, which compares with $35.89 a year ago 
and $34.55 as recently as March, 1915. So far the gain is due almost entirely to 
our gold imports, but with rising interest rates we are sure to see eventually a 
further increase based on bank notes. 

Many will call this a procss of inflation. Perhaps it makes little difference 
what name is applied to it, but it is not and cannot be for a long time to come 
inflation in the dangerous sense. The new banking law contains the possibilities 
of inflation, but as yet all we are doing and all we can possibly do for many 
months to come is to make a more economical use of our gold reserves. When 
the point of inflation approaches, as it doubtless will in time, it is to be hoped 
that the Federal Board will have the necessary courage and firmness to nip it 
in the bud by raising the Federal discount rate. 


War Orders 


AR orders are still the great sustaining influence in the metal markets and 

in the stocks which are based on steel and copper. The average price of 

eight steel products was $61.63 per ton early in September against a previous high 

of $61.07 and $33.40 a year ago. It is unnecessary to say that such a price level 

could not be maintained on domestic business. Copper metal also is back near 
to its previous high price at 2814 cents per pound. 

These prices mean continued big profits for the companies producing steel 
and copper. Steel common, for example, having touched 8914 on its good busi- 
ness for the year 1916, is now above par on its prospects for a continuance of 
large profits over into 1917. The copper stocks are less responsive and it is 


nar oh difficult to see why. The problem has perhaps puzzled more market stu- 
dents than any other speculative question of the day. Investors seem to be more 
impressed by the temporary character of the demand for copper than for steel. 

In this connection it is to be remembered that the copper stocks rose more 
rapidly early in the war than the steel stocks, and are therefore farther along 
in their speculative cycle; that is, the gradual process by which the stocks drift 
out of the hands of Feng investors and into those of speculators for tem- 


porary profits, is farther advanced in the coppers than it was in the steel stocks 
previous to the recent sharp advance in the latter. With Steel common above 
ar, the situation in the two classes of stocks is now somewhat more evenly 
alanced. 
While direct munition orders are smaller than heretofore, they are still a 
considerable element im the situation and the “war order” class of stocks have 
shown good ability to recover from the liquidation of last winter and spring. 


TheZStrike’ Settlement 


WHILE the strike settlement is recognized as a shrewd political move on the 

part of President Wilson, in view of the very large number of union votes 
now cast, the growing power and solidarity of wage-earners is regarded by Wall 
Street with considerable solicitude. The acute crisis which would have come 
from a tie-up has been avoided, but by a method which can hardly do otherwise 
than create new troubles for the roads in the future. 

It appears that a condition has now about been reached where the investor 
is permitted to furnish the capital and the railroad officials are allowed to do 
the work and the worrying, while the Government really controls for the most 
part the ability of the roads to earn returns on their investment. Investors may 
accept this situation, though with bad grace, so long as the railroads are able to 
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pile up earnings as they have done during the past fiscal year and are still doing; 
but when the stimulant of war business is past and general business returns to a 
normal domestic basis it is quite possible that the investor may register his opin- 
ion of these proceedings by shunning railroad stocks. 

The President’s plan of settling the strike before election and postponing 
the necessary readjustment until after election seems almost ideal—from his 
point of view. Probably it will win more votes than it will alienate. But will 
not the investor, sooner or later, record his vote in the stock market? 

On the other hand, the virulent criticism of the unions which is heard in 
many quarters is merely silly. The union men try to sell their labor at the best 
possible price. Who among their critics can say that he does do the same? 


Prices and Bank Clearings 


relation between bank clearings and general prices needs to be kept in 

mind in making comparisons between our present record business activity 
and that of previous years. For example, bank clearings in August were 39 per 
cent. greater than in August, 1915; but the general level of our commodity prices 
was about 17 per cent. higher. Hence we may say roughly that nearly half of 
the apparent increase in the business handled was due to a higher range of prices. 

While commodity prices in this country have been hesitating for some 
months near the high level, English prices continue to rise. The Economist's 
index number for September 1 was 4372, against a previous high in June of 4319. 
This represents an advance of 71 per cent. from the before-the-war level of Eng- 
lish prices, while our own highest level last April was 36 per cent. above 
June, 1914. 

We now have no accurate measure of German prices, but there is little doubt 
that they have risen even more than in England. Prices in all the belligerent 
countries are now based on a considerable amount of inflation of the currency, 
and that is a condition that will probably continue and grow worse to the end 
of the war. When capital approaches exhaustion, war can still be financed by 
printing paper money, but the necessary result is that it takes-more and more 
of the paper to buy anything. In the last days of the Confederacy it used to be 
jokingly said that Confederate money was exchangeable for wood cord for cord. 


The Market Prospect 


THE reactionary trend of prices which succeeded the wild speculation of 1915 

lasted six months and that was followed by about three and a half months 
of irregular fluctuations. The new upward movement dated from the first week 
of August, and has included several days when greater activity was shown than 
at any previous time since last November. 

Prolonged liquidation had left the market in a position to respond easily 
to more bullish developments. While much of the recent activity has been pro- 
fessional, as it nearly always is in the early stages of a movement, the public 
response has been fairly satisfactory and present indications are that the upward 
movement may be carried further. 




















Growth of the Automobile 


Industry 
Article I[I—Analysis of Future for the Motor Business 
Has the Industry Reached the “Saturation” PointP—Basis for 
Conservatism—Facts Versus “Feeling” 





By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 





T is evident that the investing public 
is in a state of mind about the auto- 
mobile industry. As the motor stocks 

have been very prominent in the public 
eye for a considerable time, such a situa- 
tion naturally calls loudly for facts. 

Is it~ being thought by America’s 
shrewd buyers and sellers of securties 
that the automobile business is at last 
actually approaching the “saturation 
point”—that will-o-the-wisp, which has 
scared the business so many times in the 
past ten years? Is it considered that 
the automobile stocks have been kited up 
by war order inflation and must now be 
discounted? Is it believed that the au- 
tomobile business has reached the peak 
of achievement and must now be satisfied 
with much less spectacular growth? 


Facts Versus “Feeling” 

These are very serious questions; yet 
real facts to answer them have been ra- 
ther scarce. Indeed, it has been, to a con- 
siderable degree, feeling rather than fact 
which has resulted in reducing the values 
of sixteen automobile companies’ stock 
approximately $120,000,000 in the past 
two months. For there is plenty of con- 
vincing data which can be brought for- 
ward to show the sound condition of the 
various companies. In spite of the fact 
that these sixteen motor stocks in two 
months have lost more than half of the 
huge sum they gained (approximately 
$224,000,000), since one year ago, they 
have remaining still after the recent col- 
lapse, more than a cool $100,000,000 of 
increased value. 

On the face of such a showing it 
would seem that there had been a lot of 
careening high finance. Nevertheless 
in spite of the huge appreciation in the 
past year, no stock-watering to speak of 
his occurred, and the increase in orders 
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and ability to pay dividends, indicates a 
highly optimistic situation. 

It is true that a number of new com- 
panies, such as the Chevrolet, Chandler, 
Hupp, Saxon, etc., have been organized 
and their stocks offered, but the most 
capricious critic can scarcely find fault 
with them, as they are earning plentifully 
and paying dividends liberally. 

Then, the talk of the rising cost of ma- 
terials, clashing with the tendency of au- 
tomobile price reduction, has not the ring 
of truth in it when put forward as even 
a partial reason for the rocking condi- 
tion of automobile securities in the mar- 
ket. 

Two Important Factors 

No, it is very evident that, as in other 
financial matters at present, very funda- 
mental causes are in operation and very 
deep-going factors are to be considered. 
The two factors which are affecting the 
automobile market are: (1) the fear that 
the end of the war, now supposed to be 
in sight, may lessen the flush of Amer- 
ican prosperity and thus materially affect 
automobile-buying, which was one of the 
most quickly responsive factors when 
prosperity came. It is recognized that 
the United States has been so complete- 
ly sold on the subject of automobiles that 
they constitute the nation’s extravagance 
and the plaything of prosperity. The 
typical American man who has made an 
“extra” of from $1,000 upward from the 
flush of prosperity, spends a fair portion 
of it on an automobile. “War bride” 
cars have been a familiar thing. The 
smaller man, who has secured a bonus, 
or a raise in salary, has also quickly in- 
vested it in an automobile, even if by in- 
stallment payments, which are now a 
real factor. 

It is thus figured by those inclined to 
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be bearish, that automobile manufactur- 
ers have, for the past year, achieved a 
volume of sales which would normally 
have spread over two or three years to 
come. This, it is believed by conserva- 
tives, may mean that automobile sales in 
the next two or three years-will be some- 
what slumpy. They contend that the 
sales several years to come have been 
discounted in advance by the present 
year’s spurt. 
Second Factor 


The second factor of conservatism 
about the motor stocks is based upon 
purely statistical facts and analysis, ir- 
respective of war conditions. The con- 
servative mind, (which seems to be ‘the 
usual type of mind at present), reasons 
somewhat thusly :—“We have to-day one 
automobile for every forty-four people in 
the country. This does not mean cars 
manufactured, but cars registered and in 
use. Now, that is a pretty strong gait. 
We certainly cannot hope to sell an au- 
tomobile to every person in the country, 
man, woman and child, negro, criminal, 
pauper and insane! Therefore, count- 
ing off the children and all the rest of 
those out of the question, how can it be 
hoped, without wild exaggeration, to sell 
more than one in every thirty or thirty- 
five people? If this is therefore the 
case, how much longer is the automobile 
business to go at the present pace before 
reaching the absolute saturation point?” 

892,618 cars were produced in 1915. 
If production keeps on at the same rate 
as it is now going, the 1916 productions 
will be 1,509,804 ; and in 1917, 2,600,000. 
The production of automobiles is already 
rapidly gaining on the rate of registra- 
tion, as will be seen in Figue 1. Now, to 
say that export business in automobiles 
will continue as in the past few years of 
war conditions, is of course rather ab- 
surd, in the view of conservatives. Since 
the war began, until April, 1916, $142,- 
000,000 worth of trucks, pleasure cars 
and parts have been shipped abroad. But 
not only will there surely be a cessation 
of the war and other bulk orders, but 
the luxury of widespread private owner- 
ship of automobiles abroad will doubt- 
less certainly be postponed until the nec- 
essities caused by war destruction will 


have been secured and paid for. From 
the optimistic point of view, it is argued 
that so many European cars have been 
commandeered for war use that there is 
sure to be a big demand after the war, 
if only to replace one-half of the old 
cars. It is authoritatively stated that 
there are very few if any private autos 
running in Germany, for instance. 


Basis for Conservatism 


The more one analyzes the facts as 
they stand, the more clear does it be- 


FIG, 1. 
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come that there is a fair basis for con- 
servatism regarding the hey-day future 
of automobile securities. It becomes ap- 
parent that while the automobile business 
will quite certainly remain a prosperous 
and permanent business, that the pro- 
cess of adjustment and sifting is now be- 
gun, in which the last million or two cars 
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that can be sold in this country, in addi- 
tion to those already in use, will be very 
much harder to sell than in the past 
years. It is quite true that all the old 
guesses about the number of automobiles 
which could be sold have melted into 
thin air, and that only the optimist 
guessed correctly. It used to be said, 
for instance, that only a man with $3,000 
or more a year could have a car. This 
was about 1906 when there were only 
48,000 autos. Since then registration has 
increased 5,000 per cent. At present, 
however, from what knowledge of in- 
come we have, it would appear that the 
limit is down to at least $1,500. Statis- 
ticians for automobile companies have 
frankly given up the task of deciding 
what class of people can or cannot afford 
a car. They recognize that the auto is 
now a productive factor as well as a 
pleasure factor, and that it is therefore 
a creator as well as a user of income 
in many more cases than could originally 
be predicted. The ratio of difference be- 
twen the horse and the auto is already 
overwhelmingly in favor of the auto— 
horsepower costs $150 measured by horse 
flesh, and $20 measured by auto. 

It would also appear—and this is im- 
portant—that the states which have the 
most prosperous suburban and rural sec- 
tions have the largest number of auto- 
mobiles per thousand of population. Fig- 
ure 2 gives graphic proof of this. The 
twelve States which have the largest 
number of automobiles per thousand of 


FIG. 2. 
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NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILES FOR EVERY 1,000 
POPULATION. 
population, are all agricultural states, 
and they are all west of the Alleghenies. 
It appears that if it is desired to measure 
the automobile future by population, then 
the greatest possibilities of growth are 
more in the semi-urban states that in the 
big centers of population. South Da- 
kota has actually twice the number of 
automobiles per thousand of population 
that New York has; and Ohio has twice 
that of Pennsylvania. 
(To be continued.) 








WORKING WITHOUT TOOLS 


There is an old saying that the poor workman finds fault with his tools. 
So it is with the investor who has lost his money in unwise investment or 


speculation. 


In ninety-nine cases out of one hundred he has less justification than the 


workman because he works without any tools at all. 
himself of an equipment of knowledge and facts. 
The acid test of an investment is in its past. 


He has failed to avail 


Conjecture should have no 


place in the final summing up of its worth. 
The investor who attempts to scale the heights of investment knowledge 
unequipped is using a ladder without rungs. He is apt to fall and the landing 


is generally painful and often fatal. 


Experience is an expensive teacher. 


Reaping the benefits of the other 


man’s is the difference between the wise investor and the hero of the well- 
known piece “A Fool and His Money.”—Bond Topics. 
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Preparing for the Recent Rise 


How the Market Digested the Colossal Unloading of the 
Fall of 1916—The Interval of Reaction Which Followed 
and the Make-Ready for the Present Up-Swing 





By THOS. L. SEXSMITH 





HE further progress one achieves 
in the study of price movement, 
the greater grows his respect 

for periods of comparatively station- 
ary prices. The sharp movements, one 
way or another, are but incidental to 
the preparation which almost always 
precedes them. Let that idea take 
deep root in the mind. It is one of 
the fundamentals of market technique. 

Our present concern is with the pre- 
paratory work done during the late 
spring and early summer of the pres- 
ent year, in anticipation of the bull 
movement which began early in the 
month of August. For the purpose of 
viewing this action in a comprehensive 
manner, we will select the daily aver- 
ages of the fifty stocks compiled by 
the New York Times. These averages 
are made up from the daily high and 
low prices of twenty-five representa- 
tive railroad and twenty-five industrial 
stocks, and taken together, furnish an 
excellent yardstick for measuring the 
swings of the market. 


Market History 


Because the present position of 
prices bears a definite relation to all 
previous price movements, it is neces- 
sary to carefully locate recent tops 
and bottoms. The low of the fifty stock 
averages for the grand bear swing 
from 1909 was registered on July 30, 
1914, the eventful day which marked 
the closing of the Exchange on ac- 
count of the outbreak of the European 
war. On that day the figure 57% was 
touched. Five and one-half months 
later the Exchange reopened, and the 
averages crossed the figure 63 on the 
first day of unrestricted trading. 

After a preparatory period lasting 
about three months, the great bull 
market of 1915 got under way, and 
the final top was not reached until Oc- 
tober 22, on which date the figure 94 
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and a fraction was recorded. The max- 
imum advance, from the low point of 
1914, was 37 points. In that sturdy 
advance many stocks added fully one 
hundred points to their market valua- 
tion, and two notable individual stocks, 
Bethlehem Steel and General Motors, 
common, advanced over 500 points 
each. It was indeed the great “War 
Boom.” 

Had the remarkable improvement in 
general business conditions been of 
temporary character, as the consensus 
of business and banking opinion at the 
time agreed, the reaction from the 
high points of October, November and 
December would undoubtedly have de- 
veloped into the familiar panic which, 
in conformity to market precedent, 
was due to follow the great boom. 
Fortunately, instead of a sharp reac- 
tion in business, conditions steadily 
continued to improve, and the year 
1916, up to the present writing, has 
brought a larger measure of progres- 
sive prosperity than that which made 
the previous year one of the most re- 
markable in our history. 

Regardless of continued prosperity 
or depression, the stock market can- 
not move uninterruptedly in one di- 
rection. It must obey the natural 
laws of action and reaction, progress 
and adjustment, even as the tides of 
the sea. Some authorities refer to 
halting places in the long market 
swings as periods of digestion. Great 
volume of stocks changing hands 
within comparatively narrow price 
limits must be thoroughly digested by 
buyers before upward movement can 
be profitably continued. Ability of 
buyers to digest their purchases gives 
warrant for higher prices; inability, 
which would find expression in a 
wholesale throwing over of stocks by 
recent purchasers in the event of un- 
toward developments, is certain to be 
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reflected in a sharp reversal of price 
trend. 


Digesting a Boom 


The digestive capacity of the mar- 
ket largely depends on supply of money 
available for investment and specula- 
tive purposes. Prices will not react 
deeply and long remain at a low level 
while money is cheap and plentiful. 
The reason is apparent. When div- 
idend yield is normal, viewed from 
modern standards (between 4 per cent. 
and 6 per cent.) and fixed time loans 
may be arranged at rates varying be- 
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tween 3 per cent. to 4 per cent., stocks 
offered at concessions are quite certain 
to be absorbed by those having com- 
mand of cheap money. The difference 
between dividend yield and rate paid for 
use of money represents a fair margin of 
profit, which in times of good business 
conditions, reflected in large earnings 
statements, dividend increases and the 
like, is highly desirable. At such times 
there is comparatively little risk of 
loss of principal through depreciation 
of market values. 








The impression prevails that a con- 
dition very similar to that just de- 
scribed served to underwrite the mar- 
ket position throughout the long di- 
gestive period which followed the al- 
most perpendicular rise of 1915. Money 
continued in plentiful availability for 
fixed time loans, and rates were ac- 
cordingly low. Dividend yields in 
standard stocks remained at attractive 
figures. Earnings of industrial corpo- 
rations mounted to hitherto undreamed 
of proportions, and future outlook had 
but one unfavorable portent—the possi- 
ble abrupt ending of the great war. 


1916 


SWINGS OF THE 
50 STOCK AVS. 


No actual reason existed for expec- 
tation of a bear market except that the 
so-called inside interests had disposed 
of their holdings of the war industrials. 
Strong people and institutions still 
held the greater part of the outstand- 
ing standard issues, including the rails 
and the basic industrials. Only in war 
stocks had distribution to the public 
been thorough. 


Reaction Relatively Limited 
Yet reaction came, although indeed 
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moderate in proportion to the rise 
which hade preceded it, and continued 
for six months, extending, on the av- 
erage scale of the fifty stocks, about 
13 points, which was just over one- 
third of the advance. The reaction 
ended on April 22, from which an un- 
usually sharp rally occurred, one of 
such intense vigor that it left little 
doubt concerning the underlying tech- 
nical position. 

After the rally to the middle of June 
came reaction into July, and then a 
series of small, indifferent rallies and 
reactions until the period of narrow 
range and volume days at the end of 
July and the early part of August. For 
the 20 trading days from July 17 to 
August 8, the average price change 
remained within the exceeding narrow 
limits of two points. Transactions for 
the period averaged approximately 
300,000 shares, a marked contrast to 
the more than a million share day av- 
erage transactions for the full days of 
October, 1915. 

Value in Contracts 


In the stock market, contrasts, when 
striking, have significance. After a 
long continued movement in either di- 
rection, volume of daily business either 
swells to abnormally large proportions 
or diminishes to the unusual. The lat- 
ter condition is often used to finish up 
a long downward movement. Of that 
character was the July-August trad- 
ing apathy. At such times those of 
long experience in the ways of the 
market look for the inevitable out- 
burst of initial activity. That came on 
Wednesday, August 9, when U. S. 
Steel, common, advanced two full 
points on a turn-over for the day of 
more than 90,000 shares, the largest 
day in Steel in six weeks. 

The rise begun in Steel, coming out 


of the condition of desultory neglect 
prevailing in the market at the time, 
was the best possible kind of an in- 
dication of generally higher prices 
throughout the list. Steel is the most 
substantial stock traded in, being rep- 
resentative of the largest basic indus- 
try of the nation, and having the most 
extensive security distribution, nation- 
ally and internationally, of any stock 
on the Exchange. Consequently, a 
movement of importance is attempted 
in it only on an occasion when ample 
reason exists to justify the magnitude 
of the undertaking. 

In a recent article published in this 
Magazine, the writer covered some of 
underlying factors in the rise of U. S. 
Steel, and he assumes that it is un- 
necessary here to go over the ground 
the second time. That which was 
promised in Steel, with relative appli- 
cation, may be expected in the whole 


broad market, not forgetting the 
rather neglected rails. 
Fundamentals remain favorable, 


funds available, ample; technical po- 
sition very nearly perfect—the stage 
settings are quite complete for the 
second swing in the grand bullish cycle. 
The first phase of the first swing, in 
fact, is over, and the second has be- 
gun. The work of the future for us 
to concern ourselves is with the de- 
termination of the location of the final 
top. That will come in due time. 

In the meanwhile, a sensible thing 
to do is to dismiss from our market 
calculations consideration of the political 
outlook, possible strikes, war scares 
and all else which diverts from the true 
object of one’s study—the technical 
position of the whole market in gen- 
eral, and in particular, of the stock or 
stocks in whose price movements one 
may have financial interest. 








AN INCURABLE DISEASE 


Traders are like other human beings except they are afflicted with a peculiar disease, 


which is acutest between the hours of ten and three in the day time. 


The ailment runs 


usually about five days of the week and passing from the early stages, beginning on 


Monday, the climax is reached alon 


about Thursday or Friday. Saturday is usually 


passed in comparative comfort, the disease passing off around noon, while Sunday is a 


day of remarkable quiet. The only cure for the disorder is a busted pocket book. 























Earnings of 


Graphic of Yearly Earnings Shows Striking Increase 





U. S. Steel 








E publish herewith a further 
evidence of the entirely changed 
earnings status of the U. S. 

Steel Corporation. It is in graphic form, 
and supplements the exhibits used in 
the issue of September 2, illustrating 
Mr. Thos. L. SexSmith’s article, “Pos- 
sibilities of U. S. Steel, Common,” 
which created such wide interest 
among the readers of this magazine. 


The yearly earnings of the corpora- 
tion are given since its organization by 
the Morgan. interests in 1901. The re- 
markable upward stride of earnings 
for the present year, based on actual 
figures for the six months, and 
well informed estimates for the ~re- 
uiainder of the year, indicate that the 
combined earnings of the three best 
previous years in the company’s his- 
tory will have been approximated when | 
final figures of the year’s results become 
a matter of public knowledge. A won- 
derful record, indeed; giving additional 
confirmation to the bullish forecast for 
this stock unreservedly made by THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET in recent 
issues. 


No one with understanding will ex- 
pect earnings of the corporation to con- 
tinue at such extraordinary figures, once 
the abnormal stimulation furnished by 
demands of munition makers is with- 
drawn. What the future has in store as 
a substitute for war demands is at the 
present time pure conjecture. Opinions 
of bankers, businessmen and students of 
economics differ widely. Some are quite 
certain that sharp depression will follow 
the present boom in steel ; others say that 
need of steel for rebuilding and new con- 
struction work in Europe after the war 
will keep American furnaces at high 
peak of production for years following 
the signing of peace terms. 

Whichever view proves to be nearer 
correct, one fact stands out clearly, and 
facts are safer than theories to build on. 
Present record earnings are placing the 
steel corporation in such a position that 
no matter what the future develops, pros- 
perity or depression, it is ready for it. 
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Remarkable Increase 
In Net Earnings of 
US.STEEL CORP. 





EQUAL TO TOTAL OF THREE 
PREVIOUS BEST YEARS. 
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What Thinking Men Are Saying 


About Financial, Investment and Business Conditions 





Comment on 
Averted R. R. Strike 


EREWITH we present extracts from 

many quarters and different view- 

points, on the recently averted railroad 
strike : 

W. G. Lee, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, is quoted as 
saying : 

“Of course, I am pleased that we have 
avoided a strike. We did not want a strike 
any more than any one else in this country, 
but we had come to a point where if a strike 
became necessary to win our demands we were 
willing to go into one. I feel confident, too, 
that we would have emerged victorious if a 
strike had been necessary. } 

“That situation, however, now is past. I 
do not know what the future may bring as a 
result of the eight-hour day legislation. It is 
probable, of course, that the railroads will ask 
for increased freight rates. If they can show 


that they are deserving of them, the brother- 


hood will help obtain them, but unless they 
can show good cause for advances, of course 
we will not go to their assistance.” 


Henry L. Higginson: 


“In the end the public pays for what it gets, 
and if the railroads are to give excellent serv- 
ice the public must furnish the money—that 
is, it must buy railroad shares or bonds; and 
if the workmen are to receive higher wages 
the public inevitably will pay these wages. It 
is all right to increase the wages, but; at the 
same time, people must be tempted by a fair 
return to invest their savings in railroad prop- 
erty. The careful investor, rich or poor, con- 
trols the purse and uses his savings as he 
pleases. Chiefly, he is seeking security. The 
railroads are fettered, but not protected by the 
government; yet they are essential to every- 
body, including the government. The work- 
men and the public may require from the rail- 
roads whatever they choose, but in the end 
they will not get more than the public pays for 
—and the workmen are a part of the public.” 


Henry Clews: 


“I must confess that to advance wages 20 
per cent. at one stroke is pretty steep for the 
railroads to stand, for that is what it means to 
reduce the working day to eight hours. If it 
came about by gradual instalments, covering 
a varying period, it would be less difficult to 
meet. It occurs to me that the situation calls 
for a corresponding advance in railroad rates 
by the Commerce Commission. Changes on 
both sides ought to be automatic, the railroads 


agreeing, as fast as the commission advances 
the rates, to lower working hours in the same 
ratio until an eight-hour working day is 
reached. After that, should it become neces- 
sary to lessen railroad rates, hours for labor 
should be increased accordingly.” 


Pres. Loree, of Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad: 


“According to the census there are at pres- 
ent about 30,000,000 workers in the United 
States, including all over the age of ten. 
Figures submitted by the secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor show that in 
1912 there were about 1,847,000 persons work- 
ing under an eight-hour basis in the United 
States, and of this number 475,000 were either 
federal, state, county or municipal employees. 
Therefore, at that time there were less than 
1,400,000 of the general workers of the coun- 
try operating on an eight-hour basis and about 
28,000,000 whose hours ranged from: nine to 
twelve. It is difficult to figure the loss in 
productive energy of this country if these 
28,000,000 workers were put on an eight-hour 
basis. The increase in production cost would 
paralyze our competitive power.” 


Pres. Pennington, of “Soo Line:” 
“James J. Hill some years ago startled the 
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uation by saying that to keep pace with the 
growth of the country the railroads ought to 
be able to spend one billion a year for exten- 
sions, improvements and additional equipment. 
Credit of railroads has not been such as to 
enable them to attract capital at anything like 
that rate, and the result is seen in recent con- 
gestion of freight in the East and car shortage 
now threatened in the West. 

“While there has been considerable improve- 
ment in 1916, this has not yet continued long 
enough to make up for lean years we have 
just passed through, and any increase in ex- 
penses such as would be caused by the $52,- 
000,000 increase in wages for train employees 
which President Wilson now proposes, would 
seriously affect credit of the railroads. It 
would give the last blow to their credit and 
make it impossible to raise capital needed to 
properly serve the public. 

Wholesale reduction of railway divi- 
dends, defaults on bond interest and a 
long list of new receiverships are fore- 


The Strength 
in Rails 
GTEADY and persistent liquidation of 
American securities from abroad 
has been in process ever since the New 
York Stock Exchange reopened its doors 
in the late fall of 1914, observes a writer 
in The Michigan Manufacturer and 
Financial Record (Detroit), yet this 
liquidation has not come in the “form of 
an avalanche,” as was feared when the 
Exchange closed. 

The stocks have been offered as fast as the 
market could absorb them without materially 
lowering prices, and, although at times “under 
the stress of home borrowings” the liquidation 
has been considerable in volume, generally it 
has been of a nature not seriously to disturb 


quoted values. At the beginning of the war, 
our informant goes on to say, economists esti- 
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INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITY 


—From Chicago Daily News. 
IF PEACE EVER COMES. 





cast by Merrill, Lynch & Co. as the nat- 
ural outcome of wage increases such as 
are demanded by the four brotherhoods. 
Figures from the Railway Library and 
Statistics are cited to show concretely 
the nature of the strikers’ demands. 

The final net income of all the railroads in 
the United States available for dividends and 
surplus was $82,990,340 in 1914 and $149,223, 
327 in 1915. The aggregate wage paid in 1915 
to the 247,821 trainmen and yard hands in- 
volved directly or indirectly in the present 
controversy was $313,808,206. The increase 
they demand amounts to 25 per cent. of this, 
or $78,452,052. This is equivalent to 94 per 
cent. of the amount available for dividends and 
surplus in 1914 and to more than 52 per cent. 
of the corresponding figure for 1915. 


mated the foreign holdings of American stocks 
and bonds at $8,000,000,000, and it is believed 
that considerably more than $5,000,000,000 of 
this has been cared for by liquidation here. Of 
the remainder, a large percentage is held by 
the British Government “under the recent 
mobilization of American securities as a basis 
for future loans.” 


$195,000,000 Tire 
Output in 1916 


N official of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
says to the Boston News Bureau: 
“The unofficial registration figures are 
2,423,788 automobiles and trucks for this coun- 
try, an average of one car to every 42 people. 
In number of cars in proportion to population 
Iowa is in the lead, with one car to every 16 
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people, or about one to every four families. 
The number of people per automobile in the 
next ten follows: 

California 

Nebraska 

South Dakota 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Indiana 

North Dakota 

Wisconsin 

“Arkansas is the lowest in the list among all 
the states, having only one car for every 250 
people. However, they are not last in total 
number of cars, Nevada having only 2,177. 
“New York led the list in car registration 

last year, having 212,844 cars. The next 11 in 
order are: 


California 
Pennsylvania 


Massachusetts 
Minnesota 


Wisconsin 

“It is estimated that there will be over 
3,250,000 cars in use in 1916. Figuring five 
tires to a car, that is, four on the wheels and 
one spare, to each automobile for the year, or 
a total of 16,250,000 tires, and figuring an aver- 
age cost per tire at $12, we come to the as- 
tounding figure of $195,000,000.” 


Why Cotton 

Advanced 
THE case with which speculative cot- 

ton markets have been advanced 

by crop news which, under normal condi- 
tions, would have had far less influence 
has been due in very large part to the 
lack of resistance exerted by spinners, 
concludes Dun’s Review. 


The great majority of the latter can well 
afford to pay current prices for cotton and, if 
they have to, still higher prices without re- 
ducing net profits below a normal basis. Such 
is not the universal condition of domestic 
manufactures, but it is sufficiently general to 
prove one of the most bullish factors in the 
cotton situation, and spinners who do not take 
full cognizance of this factor in planning their 
cotton purchases for the coming season can 
hardly fail to go astray. 

This ability to pay higher prices than are 
actually warranted by demand and supply is 
similar in its operation to the motives impel- 
ling planters to reduce their acreage following 
a season of low prices and to increase it after 
a season of high cotton values. It is a factor 
that is as difficult to control as it is to get 
several hundred thousand cotton planters to 
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co-operate in a holding or price-fixing move- 
ment. Spinners may feel confident that pros- 
pective supply and demand do not warrant 
higher prices for cotton, but if they can afford 
to pay current prices and do pay them upon a 
large volume of future contracts they must 
expect to see cotton values maintained upon 
a basis far above that which would otherwise 
be established. 


Huge Purchases 
of Copper 


ig appears that Germany and Austria 
are contemplating a record purchase 
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—From Wall Street Journal. 
“THE CONTENDER.” 


of copper. The Boston News Bureau 
notes that through certain representa- 
tives these countries are to effect record- 
breaking purchases of copper, probably 
the largest lot of metal ever handled in 
a single transaction. 


Estimates of inquiry ranged all the way 
from 250,000,000 to 500,000,000 Ib. for delivery 
next year. Negotiations are understood to 
have reached the preliminary stage and to call 
for all metal available for export from this 
country in 1917, the copper to be stored here 
until after hostilities are concluded in Europe. 
It is to be shipped then to Germany, Austria 
and Turkey. 
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U. S. Gain in 

Ship Tonnages 
HE percentage increase in the net 
tonnage of American vessels en- 
tered and cleared for the fiscal year as 
compared with the increase in foreign 
vessels is shown in complete figures 
which have been published by the De- 

partment of Commerce. 

Ships entered from North American ports 
offer the best basis of comparison, indicating 
that the advance in American tonnage was 
from 11,761,000 net tons for the twelve months 
to 15,631,000 tons. Foreign ships for this 
period showed an actual decrease from 
12,365,000 to 11,486,000 net tons. American 
vessels entered from European ports for the 
year increased from 764,000 tons to 980,000 
tons, while the advance in ———. tonnage 


was from 16,713,000 tons.to 17,829 
American ships entered from Seuth Amer- 


Dealing first with the question of output, he 
said the output of empty shells from home 
sources had increased since September, 1914, 
170 times in the case of 18-pounder and 2,650 
times in heavy natures. The small sizes of 
our pre-war army and the small scale of pro- 
duction of munitions made these figures ap- 
pear fantastical. He gave figures to show the 
increase in production of complete rounds of 
gun ammunition. The weekly average output 
during the year ending June 30, 1916, for 
18-pounder field howitzers, medium guns, and 
howitzers and heavy howitzer ammunition was 
63% times the weekly average for the first 
year of the war; and the output during the 
week ending July 1 last was 21 times the 
weekly average for the first year. 


Torrent of 
British Gold 
THE United States Assay Office, ad- 
joining the Sub-Treasury at Wall 
and Pine Streets, was almost swamped 
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—From Sioux City Tribune. 


THE NEW FARM HAND! 





ican ports for the year increased from 467,000 
net tons to 927,000, while the decrease for 
foreign vessels was from 1,993,000 to 1,652,000 
tons. Tonnage of American ships entered 
from Asiatic ports decreased from 174,000 to 
136,000 tons. 

Huge British 

Munitions Output 
[N the House of Commons recently Mr. 

Montagu, minister of munitions, 

surveyed the work done by the depart- 
ment over which he presides, taking up 
the story at the point where Mr. Lloyd 
George left it when he made a similar 
survey in December last. 


by an avalanche of gold which poured in 
upon it over the Labor Day holiday. All 
previous records were broken by the re- 
ceipt of 846 wooden boxes filled with 
gold bars consigned to J. P. Morgan & 
Co. for account of the British Govern- 
ment. 

On the more conservative estimate the 
gold receipts since the first of this year 
amount to $331,500,000. 

Receipts by months so far this year 
have been as follows: 
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July ; 
August (estimated) 


September 


“Better Attitude Towards 
Utilities”>—F. R. Coates 


ONE of the signs of the times is the 
constantly increasing friendliness of 

the public toward the utility com- 
panies, according to Frank R. Coates, 
president and general manager of the 
Toledo Railways & Light Company, 
one of the leading Cities Service prop- 
erties, writing for the Doherty News: 
“Something is happening in the public utility 
business—likewise it is happening for the good 
of the business. I mean by this the public is 
putting on a more friendly attitude toward the 
street railway, the electric company and other 
interests that serve the public. We notice it 
in Toledo, and presume that other cities are 
feeling the closer co-operative spirit between 
the public and the public service corporation. 


“What's the Matter 
with the ‘Coppers’?” 


QUESTION that is asked us as fre- 

quently as any other is, “What is 
the matter with the copper stocks?” says 
the Mining & Engineering Journal. It 
might equally well be asked ‘What is the 
matter with the railway stocks, industrial 
stocks and good stocks generally?” In 
market value all of them have failed to 
appreciate in comparison with the won- 
derful change in their financial position. 
Columns have been written on this sub- 


ject, pointing out how many of the stand- 
ard copper stocks are selling for less than 
they did just before the war why should 
this be? 


The best answer to the question, we think, 
was given by a writer in the New York Even- 
ing Post last week, who said, “The real, under- 
lying factor is the fear of the investing and 
speculating public of the end of the war. That 
fear overshadows everything. Military ex- 
perts may tell us that the war is going to last 
at least another year; the public does not 
know; it is not confident that the military ex- 
perts know, and it is not betting its money on 
it. There is uncertainty both as to when the 
war will end and as to what will happen when 
it does end. We are not sure there will be a 
depression after the war is over, but we do not 
know; and the uncertainty is enough to stop 
buying.” 

Large Railroad 

Earnings 
[ N the existing lethargic state of the 

stock market, little effect has appar- 

ently been exercised by the almost phe- 
nomenally favorable earnings reports of 
so many of the country’s largest railways, 
observes Bradstreet’s. 

The figures of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
are a case in point. All the lines, eastern and 
western, in the Pennsylvania system show for 
the month of June and for the six months end- 
ing June 30 the following results, compared 
with the figures for the corresponding periods 
in 1915 and 1914: 


June 
Gross 


1916 1915 1914 
$37,514,060 $31,609,836 $30,978,496 
Net after tax.... 10,222,160 8,456,564 7,415,024 
Six months 


Gross 210,605,049 164,779,708 170,632,212 
Net after tax.... 50,767,754 28,749,315 26,647,225 
Similar results are displayed by the New 
York Central lines and the earnings of all ‘the 
lines included in that system for June and the 
first six months of this and the two preceding 
years. 








The Trend 6f Bond 


Prices 


—From The Annalist. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE CLOSING PRICE OF 40 LISTED ISSUES SINCE THE RE-OPENING OF THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 

















Business Continues Active 
Steel and Iron—Disappointing Crops—General Prospects 





LL the principal indices of business activity 
continue to record a most gratifying 
volume of trade. Iron production and 

the U. S. Steel Corporation’s unfilled orders 
are but a trifle below the high records of the 
present year and are far above all previous 
records. The price of steel has made a new 
high record since September came in. The 
increase of unfilled orders at the end of August 
brings them above both June and July, al- 
though still a little below April and May. 

August iron production is always interfered 
with to some extent by the hot weather. A 
scarcity of ore is being felt and prices of ore 
are rising. This in turn has had the result 
of stiffening the price of pig iron, but that 
metal is still low as compared with steel, 
copper, spelter and nearly all other important 
metals. There is going to be difficulty about 
the transportation of ore this fall because of 
car shortage and it is very probable that higher 
pig iron prices will follow. 

The September crop report can only be 
reckoned as extremely disappointing. We 
shall apparently have little or no wheat for 


export out of the crop now being Harvested, 
since the total is estimated at 611,000,000 
bushels compared with 1,012,000,000 bushels 
in 1915 and an average of 728,000,000 in 1910-14. 
The supply per capita is still smaller, relatively, 
owing to the growth of population. In the 
years 1910-14 the average wheat crop was 7.6 
bushels per capita while in 1916 it is only 6 
bushels. Corn is not much below the average, 
if we exclude the very large crop of 1915. 
The per capita production of 1916 is estimated 
at 26% bushels against an average of 28% 
in 1910-14. There are small crops of potatoes 
and cotton but a very heavy crop of hay. 
The other principal crops average about 
normal. 

On the above showing, general business in 
the principal wheat-growing sections cannot 
be as good in the coming year as it has been 
during the past year. The stocks of the 
wheat-hauling railroads are already feeling 
this influence. Broadly considered, however, 
business prospects will continue good until 
there are more definite indications of peace 
abroad. 








Average 
Money 
Rate 


Average 
Money Rate 
ime Com- 
mercial Paper 
Banks. 
536 
5% 
536 
5 


5% 
4% 
3% 


Per cent. 
Cash to 
Deposits New Deposits 
European York Clearing- York Clearing. dex of Com-dex of Com- 
vaten penal house Banks.* 


ia: H 
14.3 
20.4 
22.7 
25.5 
25.3 


Per cent. 
Loans to 
New Br’dst’s In- English In- 


modity Pes. modity Pes. 
4,372 
4,204 
4,213 
3,296 
2,698 
2,693 
2,722 


97.4 
94.1 
97.0 
91.7 
103.0 
100.6 
99.9 


11.44 
11.53 
9.79 
9.76 
9.10 
9.22 


* Affected by the new Federal Reserve System. 


Total Bank ClearingsBalance of Gold Balance of 

Bank of U. S. Movements 
Imports or 
Exports 

(Thousands). 


Imp. 52,712 
Imp. 59,607 
Exp. 15,080 
Imp. 4,609 
Imp. 3,078 


Clearings Excluding 
of U.S. N. Y. City 
(Millions) (Millions) 

7,984 

7,929 

5,730 

5,351 

5,629 

~ §,722 


Business 
Failures 
Total 
Liabilities 
(Thous’ds) 


Building 
Operations, 
of Twenty 
Cities, 
(Thous’ds) 


Trade 
—Imports 
Exports 
(Thousands 


Exp. 262,839 
Exp. 119,221 
Imp. 19,400 
Exp. 50,257 


Exp. 13,088 15,532 


52,038 


Production U.S. Steel Price of 


Wholesale 

Price of 

Pig Iron 
Sept. 1916 ... 16.90 
Aug., 1916 ... 16.70 
July, 1916 ... 16.90 
Sept.. 1915 ... 14.15 
Sept. 1914 ... 13.25 
Sept. 1913 ... 14.25 
Sept.. 1912 ... 15.87 


ee ® Augue. Tt Last 


of Iron 
(Tons) 


9, 660 
9,593 
4,908* 
4,213* 
5,223* 
6,163* 


t July. 


3,203 


Co Unfilled Electro. 
Tonnage Copper. Winter 
(Thous’ds). (Thous’ds).+ — 


Crop Conditions———_ Babson’s 


ear Bond 
eat Corn Cotton Average. 
48.6 713 
75.3 
82.0 
78.8 
71.7 
65.1 
82.1 


Wheat 
91.9 
72.3 92.0 
69.2* 86.6 
78.0* a8 
68.2* 92.5 
74.8* 96.0 


= 61.2 
75.7 

84.4 
94.1f 
81.6t 
73.3t 


§ Exchange closed. 
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Copp 


ers Not Boom-Proof 


Their Slowness in Responding to Unprecedented Earnings 
and the Reason Therefore—Earnings of the More Im- 
__ portant Companies—Outlook for Copper Stocks 





By BARNARD POWERS 


OPPER seems to be the one metal 
which is able to successfully resist 
the weight of increasing produc- 

tion, and the copper stocks appear equally 
impervious to market inflation. Is cop- 
per metal price-proof and are copper 
stock boom-proof? If this double ques- 
tion can be answered in the affirmative, 
then at last the law of supply and de- 
mand has been set at naught, and the 
theory that stocks must respond market- 
wise in the long run to what their income 
accounts show will have been proved to 
be misleading. I do not think that any- 
one will go so far as to maintain that the 
fundamentals of economics have been up- 
set by the apparent disregard of copper 
stocks to present earnings. And ad- 
mitting that the fundamentals mentioned 
are still good, though for the moment in- 
operative or mildly operative, we arrive 
at the deduction that copper metal is 
either too high or copper stocks are too 
low. Which is it? The correct answer 
to this question will solve a market mys- 
tery of long standing. Before attempt- 
ing such an ambitious task let us exam- 
ine a little more closely into those factors 
which make copper -metal prices and 
copper stock prices. 


Production of Copper 


It is difficult to say which is the more 
amazing—the continuance of the high 
price of copper in the face of a vastly 
stimulated production, or the indifference 
of copper stocks to the extraordinary 
earnings of the copper companies. Cer- 
tainly the world has seen nothing like 
either before. Glancing at the Graphic 
which accompanies this article it will be 
perceived that the average of electrolytic 
copper prices for the first nine months 
of the current year is nearly 5% cents a 
pound above the best average yearly 


price in what might be termed recent 
times. In the previous best, year, 1907, 
when copper averaged 20.86 cents a 
pound, the average of the 20 copper 
stocks struck a high of 80.09, yet in the 
current year to date the average price is 
5% cents above the previous best year, 
the highest that the 20 stocks have been 
able to attain is 53.98, or 26.11 points 
below the 1907 high. If the p.ices of 
20 copper stock maintained the same 
ratio to metal prices this year as in 1907, 
the high for 1916 would be 99.67, instead 
of 53.98. 

With copper averaging around 26 


PRICE OF COPPER. 


HIGH & LOW OF 
20 COPPER STOCKS 


wwis &B@2*e & 8 & 


Cr) ip 194 1986 
cents a pound this year (at this writing 
producers are asking 28 cents for No- 
vember-December delivery), it is small 
wonder that American production has 
been enormously stimulated. Last year 
the refinery output of the United States 
was approximately 1,634,000,000 pounds, 
which, of course, included copper from 
mines both within and without the 
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United States, and the output of blister 
copper in this country alone was 1,103,- 
000,000 pounds, round figures. On 25 
cent metal it is possible to work almost 
every copper property in this country 
worthy of the name of “mine,” and holes 
in the ground in which a Shovel has not 
been turned for years are now contribut- 
ing their large or small mite to the in- 
creasing flood of red metal. In the seven 
months’ period ended July 31, twenty of 
the leading mines in this country pro- 
duced upwards of a billion pounds of 
copper, as shown by Table 1. This is at 
the rate of approximately 1,788,000,000 
pounds, round figures, for the year, so 


something like 500,000,000 pounds of 
copper for delivery in the first half of 
1917, but that negotiations have been 
halted because of the high price of the 
metal. When copper is sold in such un- 
heard-of quantities it is small wonder 
that the price refuses to decline from 28 
cents a pound. The allies must have 
copper or else céase fighting and Amer- 
ica is the only big source of supply. 
Although the present position of cop- 
per is often attributed wholly to war- 
demand it should not be forgotten that 
approximately two-thirds of the red 
metal goes into domestic consumption. 
The ratio of copper consumed to pig 








TABLE 1 
Seven Months’ Output of Twenty Leading Copper Companies 


Phelps-Dodge 

Kennecott 

NS oi otunctetceneitc 
Chino 


Utah 

Cal. & Hecla 
Inspiration 
Ray Consol. 
Cerro de Pasco 
Greene-Cananea 
Chile 

Old Dominion 
Shatt. Arizona 
Stanton Mines 


105,251,690 
92,540,455 
65,147,000 
42,415,838 


11,168,106 
450,725,098 
1,043,092,378 








it would appear that a United States pro- 
duction of something like two billion 
pounds, at least, is not a long-shot esti- 
mate. Where is all this metal going? 
John D. Ryan, head of the Amalgamated 
Copper Co., said some time ago that the 
end of the war would see a boom in cop- 
per such as the world has never seen be- 
fore. It appears that he dated his pre- 
diction too late. The present boom ex- 
ceeds all records and precedents. 


Where the Copper Is Going 


War business is chiefly responsible for 
the present enormous consumption of 
copper—a consumption truly marvelous 
when one stops to consider that Ger- 
many, the world’s second largest con- 
sumer, to say nothing of the other central 
powers, is out of the market. The enor- 
mous use of munitions has created a de- 
mand for the metal which exceeds the 
wildest expectations of the most optimis- 
tic. At this writing it is reported that 
the allied nations are in the market for 


iron consumed is fairly constant— 
about one of the former to & of 
the latter—and on that basis it is 
not at all improbable that domestic 
deliveries this year will call for 
something like 1,300,000,000 pounds of 
the metal. Even without the stimula- 
tion occasioned by the war it is more 
than likely that this year would have 
been an exceedingly prosperous one for 
the copper industry. 


Why Copper Stocks Lag 


Table 2 indicates that the coppers have 
every reason one could ask to boom, but 
that thus far they are apparently boom- 
proof. The column showing the yield 
on present market prices (in which frac- 
tions were disregarded) brings out that 
with a few exceptions the leading cop- 
per stocks are yielding more than ten 
per cent. on their market prices and in 
some instances considerably more. 
Theoretically a mining stock is sup- 
posed to yield 10 per cent. to the in- 
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vestor in order to provide for the ele- 


ment of amortization of his investment. 
The extra dividends declared by several 
of the companies at the last meetings 
of their boards of directors are not in- 
cluded in figuring the yields, otherwise 
the latter would be considerably higher. 
Take Utah, for instance. If one cares 
to regard the extra of $1.50 as a per- 
manent fixture (and Utah can continue 
such extras as long as copper stays 
around present levels), then the per an- 
num yield would be better than 14 per 
cent. on such a basis. 


the coppers, then, does not appear to lie 
in their yields and earnings. It lies in 
the timidity of the investing and specu- 
lative public, which is based on a fear 
that the present high prices for the 
metal are but temporary affairs and that 
a sudden ending of the war would sen 
metal prices and metal stocks tumbling. 

Inasmuch as the best opinion is that 
the war will last at least a year and 
maybe two years longer, and that even 
in the event of its sudden ending there 
would continue to be a brisk market de- 
mand for copper for many months to 








TABLE 2 


Remarkable Earnings of Leading Copper Companies on Present Rate of Production 
and 28c. Copper 


Annual 
Earnings Per 
Share on 
28c. Copper 


Anaconda 

Cal. & Arizona 
Cal. & Hecla 
Chile Copper 
Chino 

Granby 
Greene-Cananea 
Inspiration 
Kennecott 
Miami 
PIL. ite coetnatinionads saetuatabes 


Including equities. 

“Including equity in Nevada Con. 
*Paid $1 extra on last declaration. 
‘Paid 50c. extra on last declaration. 
*Paid 25c. extra on last declaration. 
“Paid $1.50 extra on last declaration. 


P..C. 
Yield on of Earnings 
Div. Market Market on Market 
Rate Price Price Price 
$8 9.1% 29 % 
8 lll 27.7 
80 144 27.7 
— 28.7 
92 32.4 
93 52.3 
16.6 43.7 
13.7 38.7 
11.7 39.2 
17.1 38.5 
95 464 
8.0 38.0 
7.0 42.3 


% 








The last column, however, is the 
striking feature of the exhibit. It shows 
that on present prices of metal the large 
companies are earning anywhere from 
29 per cent., in the case of Anaconda, 
to as much as 52 per cent., in the case 
of Granby, on their present market 
prices. Truly remarkable showing and 
one which alnrost challenges belief. A 
decade ago if anyone had said that 
Anaconda could earn at the rate of $26 
a share per annum and its stock would 
continue to hang about 87, that person 
would have talked only to incredulous 
ears. 

The reasons for the sluggishness of 


come, it would seem that the copper 
stocks of the better class offer unusuai 
investment and speculative opportuni- 
ties. With their treasuries fairly burst- 
ing with cash, and a continuance of 
their present large earnings in sight, it 
would seem inevitable that the coppers 
sooner or later must respond market- 
wise to the stimulus of increasing equi- 
ties behind them and larger dividend 
disbursements which the future prom- 
ises. The coppers are not boom-proof 
and should play their part in the broad, 
upward movement of security prices 
which now appears to be fairly under 
way. 











The Railroads 


of the South 


Their Earnings in War and Prospects in Peace 





By WILLIAM T. CONNORS 





HE European War administered a 

T more decisive and permanent 

check to the earnings of the South- 

ern roads than to those of any other sec- 
tion of the country. 

There were two principal reasons for 
this. First, decreased revenue from cot- 
ton and from miscellaneous merchandise, 
because of the smaller profits of the cot- 
ton growers. With the Teutonic Allies 
able to import scarcely any cotton and 
all the rest of Europe economizing, the 
price of that staple fell sharply from 
14% cents in May, 1914, to 7% cents in 
December. This big drop in price has 
now been more than recovered, but the 
advance has been at the expense of the 
quantity of cotton produced. The 1916 
crop will apparently be not much more 
than two-thirds the crop of 1914. Hence 
the Southern roads are not getting a 
normal income from the transportation 
of cotton and are not likely to so long 
as the war continues. 

The second reason why the war has 
affected the revenues of the Southern 
roads more than those of the railways of 
other sections of the country is that the 
South has not been in a position to profit 
to any great extent from the war exports 
of manvfactured articles and supplies. 
Within six months after the war began 
a heavy demand was made on us for 
grain, steel, copper, acids, explosives, 
horses, mules and many miscellaneous 
manufactured articles. With the excep- 
tion of a small quantity of steel and a 
moderate number of mules, the South 
had almost no part in this export busi- 
ness, 

A little later the North and East re- 
ceived ‘big orders for rifles, shells and 
shell steel, but in these orders also the 
South was unable to participate in any 
important degree. 

The result was that while the war was 
only temporarily injurious to the rest of 
the country, with substantial benefits 
soon to follow, the injury to the South 


was of a much more permanent char- 
acter. 

Under these conditions, however, it is 
evident that the South will receive much 
more benefit from peace than other sec- 
tions of the country. Resumption of 
normal demands for cotton after the pro- 
duction has been sharply cut down will 
bring renewed prosperity to the cotton 
planters, while the South will not suffer 
severely from the end of a war business 
in which it has had but a trifling share. 
Hence the long-pull prospects for in- 
vestors in the stocks of the Southern 
railways are especially attractive. 

The South as Yet Undeveloped 

Another important consideration is 
that the South is in an earlier stage of 
growth than any other section having 
equal natural advantages except the Far 
Northwest. The Civil War put the 
South back 50 years in industrial and 
social development. Its undeveloped re- 
sources are tremendous. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that it is still almost 
at the beginning of a great growth in 
agriculture, stock-farming, mining and 
manufacturing. 

The railroads of any region grow up 
with the country and share in its pros- 
perity. Hence the Southern roads have 
as good general prospects for future de- 
velopment as those of any section which 
could be selected, and better than most 
sections. 

The year 1915 recorded the bottom of 
the war depression in the business of the 
Southern roads. Much better results— 
in fact, surprisingly good results—have 
been shown in 1916, and the prices of 
their stocks do not appear to have fully 
reflected the betterment: When we add 
to this the fact that the South is less 
likely to suffer from an after-the-war 
depression than the sections which have 
been more directly affected by war or- 
ders, we see why these stocks are worthy 
the careful attention of the investor at 
this time. 
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The Importance of Natural Growth 


The investor often feels that this 
“growing up with the country” is too 
slow a process to be of much practical 
value to him, but that is not the case. 
For example, referring to the table which 
accompanies this article, showing twelve 
vears’ earnings of the Southern roads, 
we find that in 1906 the average earn- 
ings of the five which were then in exist- 
ence in their present corporate form were 
9.44 per cent. on their stocks. In 1912 
the average earnings of the same roads 
were 11.20 per cent., which represented 
a gain of 19 per cent. over 1906. If we 
included Seaboard the gain would be still 
greater. 

If we apply the same test to represen- 
tative roads throughout the rest of the 
country—New Haven, New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania, Northern Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and 


Atchison—we find that their average 
earnings in 1906 were 11 per cent. and 
in 1913 (1913 having been a better year 


the five Southern stocks from 1906 to 
1912 was 4 points, to which should be © 
added rights equal to about 1.2 points, 
making a gain of over 5 points in all. 
The average loss on the seven other 
stocks from 1906 to 1913 was 31 points, 
but from this loss should be deducted 
nearly 9 points of rights and extra divi- 
dends, leaving the net average loss about 
22 points. Thus the owner of the five 
Southern stocks was about 27 points on 
each stock better off at the end of the 
period than the owner of the seven stocks 
throughout the rest of the country, a 
relative gain of approximately 4 points 
a year due to owning stocks of roads 
located in a growing and developing sec- 
tion. 

It is the study of such considerations 
as this that marks the successful in- 
vestor, rather than nursing the “get-rich- 
quick” bug. 

Atlantic Coast Line and Seabord Air 
Line 
These two roads, lying in about the 








Twelve Years’ Earnings of the Southern Roads 


Cc. & O. 


Common 


Atlantic 


Coast Com. 


a 
SEEALANASA SMH 
UbprybhbH ohne eve 


— 


Norf, & W. 
Common 


Seab. Air 
Line Pref. 


Louisv. So. Ry. 
& Nash. Pref. 


7.2 114 7.0 

98 10.6 8.7 
9.0 10.8 3.8 
72 15 0.7 
8.7 14.3 6.0 

17.3 9.6 ates 

14.2 11.1 16 

113 3.7 

118 73 

8.1 6.9 

2.7 es 

15.6 4.0 








for these roads than 1912) they were 
8.35 per cent., or a decline of 24 per cent. 

It is interesting, though somewhat 
laborious, to compare these groups of 
roads to see whether their prices re- 
sponded to the changes in earnings. In 
doing this we have to remember that the 
years 1912 and 1913 were by no means 
so favorable to the railroads or in gen- 
eral business conditions as the year 1906 
had been. 

Taking the mean prices of the various 
roads for the same years as mentioned 
above, we find that the average gain in 


same territory, will show smaller earn- 
ings for 1916, in comparison with pre- 
vious years, than any of the other four 
shown in the table. This is because the 
year has not been favorable for the par- 
ticular territory where these two rail- 
ways are located. . Practically none of 
the articles for which the war has created 
a demand are produced along the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

The principal products hauled by these 
two roads are phosphate rock, lumber, 
logs, fertilizers and fertilizer materials, 
cotton, tobacco, naval stores, fruits and 
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vegetables. Traffic in all these lines ex- 
cept fruits and vegetables has suffered 
from the effects of the war. Of the 
phosphate rock exported fully three- 
quarters went to Germany and Austria. 
Production of fertilizers has fallen off 
nearly one-half because of lack of pot- 
ash, nearly all of which came from Ger- 
many. Cotton production has decreased 
about one-third and exports of naval 
stores have fallen to a very small amount. 

There has been a great increase in the 
demand for coal, but these two roads 
haul but little of it—in fact, it repre- 
sents only 6% per cent. of the tonnage 
of the Atlantic Coast Line. 

Under these circumstances the fact 
that Atlantic will show about 10 per 
cent., or double its present dividend re- 
quirements, earned for the 1916 fiscal 
year must be reckoned as decidedly en- 
couraging. It must also be remembered 


that the Atlantic Coast Line owns 51 per 
cent. of the stock of the Louisville & 
Nashville, which is expected to equal its 
previous high record earnings at 17 per 
cent. Since Louisville’s presént dividend 


rate is only 5 per cent., there will be an 
equity of about $4,000,000 for Atlantic 
Coast, which will not appear in its in- 
come statement. This equity equals 
nearly 6 per cent. on the Coast Line 
stock, and if reckoned in would bring its 
earnings up almost to those of the Louis- 
ville itself. 

Before the war Atlantic Coast paid 7 
per cent. dividends and in 1912 it sold at 
148%. The dividends were cut to 5 per 
cent, because of the war depression, and 
there is no reason to doubt that they 
will be restored to the former rate after 
the war, if not sooner than that. In 
1915 the price touched 98. At this writ- 
ing it is 113, which, at the former 7 per 
cent. dividend rate, would yield 6.2 per 
cent. on the investment. 

Seaboard preferred paid four quar- 
terly dividends of 1 per cent. each in 1913 
and 1914, and seemed to be making good 
progress on a sound financial basis when 
the war struck it and dividends were 
discontinued. Its high price was 58 early 
in 1914, but in 1915 it sold below 30. It 
is well managed and its road-bed and 
equipment have been greatly improved 


within a few years, permitting a much 
heavier trainload. It is a growing road, 
whose growth has been temporarily in- 
terrupted. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


Chesapeake’s chief trouble has been 
the rapid growth of its bond issues in 
proportion to stocks. In 1888 the road 
had $62,000,000 stock and about $25,- 
000,000 of bonds. It now has $62,792,- 
000 stock and about $244,000,000 bonds, 
including guaranteed bonds and equip- 
ment obligations. Bonds have been 
issued because the earnings on the stock 
were not regular enough to permit sales 
of stock at an advantageous price. 

By way of correcting this unbalanced 
condition of its finances, the last bond 
issue of $40,000,000 was made converti- 
ble into stock at $75 a share until April, 
1920; thereafter, at $80 until 1923, $90 
until 1926, and at $100 from then until 
maturity, in 1936. The fact that the 
amount of the stock outstanding will 
thus automatically increase if the price 
should rise, will, undoubtedly, tend to 
check speculative movements above 75 
for the present. 

On the other hand, a stock which is 
earning over 10 per cent., as this will for 
1916, and selling around 60, certainly has 
attractive possibilities. About $5,000,- 
000 has been spent on the improvement 
of the property in the last two years, 
and in isSuing the last bonds the man- 
agement agreed to set aside $7,500,000 
more for that purpose out of net income 
up to May 1, 1919. With 1916 net earn- 
ings of approximately $6,500,000, there 
would be enough left over after these 
appropriations for betterments to permit 
dividends on the stock if thought de- 
sirable. 

The fact that the stock sells at 60 on 
a non-dividend basis shows that inves- 
tors generally have a very good opinion 
of it. The road serves a splendid terri- 


tory. 
Norfolk & Western 


This road has shown a more con- 
sistent and substantial record of growth 
than perhaps any other in the country. 
It is economically managed, is in splen- 
did physical condition, well equipped 
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and is little affected by business de- 
pressions. One principal reason for the 
last fact is that it has only $107,000,000 
bonds outstanding against $131,000,000 
stock. With these relatively small inter- 
est charges ahead of the stock, dividends 
are unusually secured against depres- 
sions. 

From a 4 per cent. basis in 1908 divi- 
dends have been steadily raised to 7 per 
cent., with 1 per cent. extra at the last 
declaration. At the price of 128 the 
stock has, of course, discounted a good 
deal of this prosperity, and it may be 
that the time for the largest profits in 
it has passed. 


Louisville & Nashville 


The war knocked Louisville’s divi- 
dend, which had been 7 per cent. since 
1909, down to 5 per cent., and earnings 
for 1915 were the smallest for ten years. 
but in 1916 the road has made a really 
astonishing recovery and will probably 
be found to have earned 17 per cent. for 
its stock. As with Atlantic Coast, the 
dividend rate is almost certain to come 
back to 7 per cent again., and that result 
is forecast by the price, now 129. 

Only 49 per cent., or about $35,000,- 
000, of this stock is in the hands of the 
public, the remainder being held by At- 
lantic Coast Line. Earnings of 10 to 15 
per cent. yearly have been the normal 
course of things in the history of Louis- 
ville, and with only 350,000 shares out- 
standing it would be comparatively easy 
to put the price to higher figures. At 
present, however, the speculative interest 
in it is small. 


Southern Railway 

In 1907 and 1908 Southern Railway 
seemed to be about “all in.” It had failed 
to make preparations to handle the big 
business then offered to it, its equipment 
was poor and its road-bed unsatisfactory ; 
its operations were inefficient and its 
service was justly regarded with con- 
tempt by the communities it served. In 
those years the ratio of operating ex- 
penses and taxes to gross earnings was 
about 79, while for 1916 this figure has 
been pulled down to less than 70. 

A great deal of money has since thea 
been turned back into the property from 
earnings. Most of the main line has 
been double-tracked from Washington to 
Atlanta, the longest stretch of double- 
track road in the South. The manage- 
ment is paying a great deal of attention 
to increasing the train-load, which is 
still small, compared with Northern 
roads, because of the great number of 
branch lines and the general character of 
the traffic. 

The preferred dividends of 1907 and 
previous years were premature. The 
road needed the money worse than the 
stockholders did. But when dividends 
were resumed in 1911 there was a good 
prospect of their being maintained. They 
were discontinued in 1914, but with 
earnings of 15.6 per cent., a new high 
record, for 1916, there is no reason why 
they should not be promptly resumed. 
Those investors who picked up the 
stock in the forties during 1915 will not 
be likely to lose by laying it away in an 
envelope marked, “To be opened in 
1925.” 
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Continental Can 


Remarkable Growth of Earning Power—Didn’t Need Any 
War Orders—Prospects of a Melon in the Near Future 





By FRED L. KURR 





O much publicity in recent years has 
been given the American Can Co., 
accompanied by spectacular market 

operations in its stock, that its most im- 
portant competitor has been but little 
noticed by the general public. Unosten- 
tatiously Continental Can has been mak- 
ing remarkable progress, and it has not 
needed any war orders to do it. 

The securities of this company have 
reflected the remarkable progress that 
has been made. A glance at Table 1 will 
show the fact that the common stock in 
1914 sold as low as 37% and advanced to 
a high of 127 in 1915, a gain of nearly 
90 points. While it is true that this ad- 
vance was accompanied by rumors of a 
$20,000,000 war order, which proved to 
be unfounded, the fact remains that by 
far the larger part of this advance has 
been retained, as the stock at the present 
time is selling not far from par. 


A Near War Order 


As a matter of fact, Continental Can 
was offered a $20,000,000 war order, but 
business was so good that the manage- 
ment did not care to disturb its smooth 
running organization and enter an en- 
tirely new line, unless safeguarded in 
every possible way. The terms demand- 
ed were, therefore, stringent and the 








TABLE I. 
High and Low Prices of Stocks. 
Preferred Common 
High Low High Low 
Serre 112 106 104% 75% 
BORD cccccess 109% 88% 127 40% 
SEE cckessa 91% 84 45% 37% 








agent of the Allies refused to meet them. 
This caused a sharp break in the stock, 
and it was predicted at the time that the 
bottom would drop out of it. Nothing of 
the kind happened, however, as interests 
familiar with the real status of the com- 


pany have been steady buyers of the 
stock under par. 

The following quotation from a New 
York daily in November, 1915,-when the 
war order negotiations were called off 
gives an interesting side-light on the sit- 
uation at that time. “With the dropping 
of negotiations for a $20,000,000 war 
order, the prospects for phenomenal 
profits of the Continental Can Company 
have wilted. Had the order been closed, 
it is believed that the company would 
have shown earnings of nearly 50 per 
cent. on its common stock. This is an- 
other example of how reckless recent 
buying in the market has been, and peo- 
ple hung up in the stock at higher prices 
have apparently little chance to get out 
without a heavy loss, at least for a very 
long time to come. The stock went as 
high as 127 and is now around 90, and 
may not yet have touched bottom.” The 
great showing the company is now mak- 
ing, however, without any war order, 
has put a real foundation under ~ the 
stock, 

Increase of Earnings 

As shown by the accompanying 
graphic earnings available for the com- 
mon stock of the company have practic- 
ally tripled in two years. In spite of 
these large gains recorded it is estimated 
by interests familiar with the property 
that earnings in 1916 will show a balance 
for the common 50 per cent. more than 
that of 1915. In other words, Continen- 
tal Can is now going at the rate of around 
18 per cent. per annum on the common 
stock. This increase is due in large part 
to a healthy growth of the company’s 
business, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that it will be able to maintain-at least 
the larger part of its increased earning 
power even if conditions generally do not 
continue so favorable. On. the other 
hand, should the present high price for 
cans continue, prospects are that the 
company will do still better. s 
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The argument can, of course, be made 
that there are many industrial stocks 
selling below Continental Can that are 
at the present time earning a great deal 
more than 18 per cent. on their stocks. 
The explanation is that their earnings 
are all more temporary in nature. In 
the past three years this company has 
spent approximately $3,000,000 for im- 
provements and bétterments, and this 
has resulted in permanently increasing 
the earning power of the company. 


History 


Continental Can was_ incorporated 
January 17, 1913, in New York and took 


In addition to increasing its output of 
fruit and vegetable cans the company’s 
tin plate mill at Canonsburg, Pa., has 
been greatly enlarged. Twenty-two mills 
are now operating, as compared with 
only ten a year ago. The present ca- 
pacity of these mills are just about suffi- 
cient to take care of the company’s tin 
plate needs. This makes the company 
independent of any rise in tin plate 
prices. It is estimated that with tin plate 
at normal prices the company will save 
35 to 40 cents a box by manufacturing. 

As Continental Can has so far con- 
fined its operations to the Eastern half 
of the United States, it has the entire 








TABLE II 


Continental’s Can’s General Balance Sheets 
(As of Dec. 31) 












































ASSETS 
1915 1914 1913 1912 

Real estate, bldgs., etc. .......... $4,860,999 $3,893,961 $3,200,563 } $10,482,724 
Patents and good-will ........... 8,035,000 8,025,000 8,025,000 ’ 
OSs ee ee 79,422 86,702 313,200 32,500 
GE canvbsebibbccesvids ss densis. 604,476 354,056 288,159 1,716,710 
Bills receivable ................. 151,558 128,998 aa 521.408 
Accounts receivable ............. 904,798 614,506 380,475 ’ 
NE de ok. os gnc laceses 2,285,156 1,854,852 2,186,281 1,709,980 
PURPIIIEED | 5 vcs es vive nesicescis 43,309 22,755 16,682 10,560 

Total current assets ....... $3,989,297 $2,975,167 $2,936,025 $3,958,658 

ee CE ak wind iva Seat $16,964,718 $14,980,831 $14,474,788 $14,473,882 

t LIABILITIES. 

eS a re $8,000,000 $8,000,000 $8,000,000 $8,000,000 
Preferred stock ................ 5,170,000 5,250,500 5,500,000 5,500,000 
I cesiwn osnbneaestencaseees 248,945 116,819 en. .?.cencehie 
Profit and loss surplus .......... 2,009,522 1,245,408 ee A pees 
Accounts payable, etc. ......:.... 1,345,775 276,220 438,209 973,882 
Dividends payable .............. 190,475 91,884 ae) + * .> Seanvents 

Total current liabilities ... $1,536,250 $368,104 $534,459 $973,882 

Total liabilities ........... $16,964,718 $14,980,831 $14,474,788 $14,473,882 








over the following companies: Conti- 
nental Can. Co. (of New Jersey), the 
Export & Domestic Can Co. (of New 
York), and the. Standard Tin Plate Co. 
(of Pennsylvania). The company owns 
and operates plants in New York City, 
Syracuse, Baltimore, Canonsburg, Pa., 
and two plants at Chicago. During 1913 
large additions to the plants at Syracuse 
and Baltimore were completed to take 
care of the rapidly increasing business of 
the “sanitary or open top can.” 


West to expand in, and there is unques- 
tionably a big market awaiting its prod- 
ucts there. It is only a question of time 
when the company will enter this new 
field. 
Financial Condition 

With a working capital of over $2,- 
500,000, the company can take care of its 
current needs fairly well, and is in a 
position to take up a liberal dividend 
policy if it cares to do so. As shown by 
Table II, there are no bonds, and the 
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only obligation ahead of the common 
stock is the $350,000 required to meet the 
preferred dividend. 

The preferred stock is 7 per cent. 
cumulative and is redeemable at any time 
on 90 days’ notice at 125. A sinking fund 
began January 31, 1915, providing for 
the retirement annually of 3 per cent. of 
the preferred stock outstanding The 
preferred stock is further protected by 
the fact that no mortgage or lien can be 
placed upon the property unless author- 
ized by 75 per cent. of both the common 
and preferred stock, this provision ex- 
cepts purchase money, mortgages or the 
acquiring of property subject to mort- 
gages or the making of collateral loans 
in current business. In view of the fact 
that last year earnings were nearly four 
times the preferred dividend require- 
ments, it would seem improbable that in 
even a period of extreme depression 
could this dividend be jeopardized. At 
present prices the stock yields nearly 
6% per cent. and can be recommended 
as a very attractive investment issue. 


Position of Stock 

The common stock at the present time 
is paying dividends at the rate of 5 per 
cent, per annum. This stock is, of course, 
decidedly speculative, but as a specula- 
tion it has undoubted possibilities. Earn- 
ings are large and of a character that 
should give confidence as to their con- 
tinuance. In recent months there have 
been rumors from time to time that a 
melon was to be cut in the nature of a 
stock dividend. The company has an 
authorized common stock of $10,000,000, 
of which only $8,000,000 is outstanding, 


CONTINENTAL CAN. 
@ Net Income. P ftpivs. OBal. for 
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so that it is in a position to declare a 25 
per cent. stock dividend at any time, 

Should the company be able to main- 
tain only as large an earning power as it 
had in the year 1915 it could well afford 
to pay this stock dividend and place the 
$10,000,000 stock that then would be out- 
standing on a permanent 6 per cent. or 7 
per cent. basis. If its present earning 
power of at least 18 per cent. per annum 
can be maintained, of course a still more 
liberal dividend policy could be adopted. 

With stock market conditions favor- 
able and prospects of a melon in the 
near future it is not unlikely that the 
stock will have a substantial upward 
move from present levels of around 95. 








A New View of Americans 


It is a great mistake to regard the average American as only hunting the dol- 
lar. That may have been his chief pursuit a quarter of a century or so ago. I do 
not know. But those whom I meet today are in business because they like it, be- 
cause they wish to make good, and not for the sake of mere money grabbing. I 
think we in this country require to revise our opinion both of America and the 
ideas of its citizens. For the notion current in this country is quite a generation 
behind the times. I have paid a number of visits to the United States during the 
last few years, and have been greatly impressed with the business capacity of 
Americans—with their enterprise, breadth of view and foresight, and particularly 
with the big way in which they do things. Their ethical code, too, is of the high- 


est standard—Lorp Ruonppa, in System. 
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are not to be considered official unless so stated. 


the companies mentioned. The items 
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nor ns — for the various items guarantee them, but they are selected with the utmost 
<0, ae only from sources which we have every reason to believe are accurate and trustworthy. 
commitments should not be made without further corroboration.—Editor. 








RAILROADS 





Atchison.—July gross earnings were $1],- 
704,822, an increase of $1,282,480 over July, 
1915, and net $4,069,413, an increase of $720,- 
054. Since reorganization this road has 
spent well over $20,000,000 on property and 
of this 25% has come from surplus earnings. 
The increase in com. stock since reorgani- 
zation to over $212,000,000 has come as a 
result of conversions of bonds, all sold, and 
representing dollar for dollar money spent 
for property improvements, construction, 
etc. The bonded debt is now $300,000,000. 
Convertible bonds to the amount of $147,- 

711,000 have been sold and of this less than 
$40,000,000 are now outstanding. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Reports for 12 mos. 
ended June 30 gross earnings $111,668,680, 
increase of $19,852,883 over previous year, 
and net earnings $28,639,063, an increase of 
$4,057,366 


Bangor & Aroostook.—Net earnings for 
fiscal year ended June 30 were $240,608, 
equal to 6.98% on the stock. 


Boston & Albany.—July gross was $1,- 
834,000, an increase of $299,000, or 16.29% 
over July, 1915, and net after charges was 
$210,000, which is a $78,000 gain and brings 
surplus for 7 mos. up to $1,152,000. 


Boston & Maine.—July gross earnings 
$4,719,795, an increase of $620,560 over July, 
1915, and surplus a all charges $581,979, 
an increase of $280,7 


Central of Ase gO gross earnings 
$1,119,170, an increase of $131,343 over 
July, 1915, and net earnings $258,580, an in- 
crease of ‘$60,333. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—In July this road 
carried 2,276,878 tons of coal, compared 
with 2,055,975 in July, 1915. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville— 
Gross earnings for 12 mos. ended June 30 
were $7,694,733, an increase of $1,135,068 
over previous year, and net $2,583,694, in- 
crease of $702,050. Gain in passenger re- 
ceipts for August was above Bop. 


Erie—This road reports for quarter 
ended June 30 gross earnings $16,883,045, 
increase $2,796, over corresponding peri- 
od 1915, net $4,320,401, increase $1,024,042, 
and surplus ad charges $1,983,376, in- 
crease $1,452,576 


Hocking Velen Grose earnings for 12 
mos. ended June 30 were $7,411,526, in- 
crease of $1,230,373 over previous year, net 
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$2,457,949, increase $461,166, ie after 
charges $1,081,766, increase $588,36 


Lehigh Valley.—For quarter ended June 
30 this road’s gross earnings were $12,239,- 
357, increase $976,969 over corresponding 
period 1915, net earnings $3,485,323, increase 
$39,583, surplus after charges $3, 043, 365, in- 
crease $472,870. 


Long Island R. R.—Reports for quarter 
ended June 30 gross earnings $3,835,274, 
increase of $299, over corresponding 
quarter 1915, net $1,160,191, increase $157,- 
556, surplus after charges $195,635, increase 
$129,453. 


Louisville & Nashville.—For pom ended 
June 30 this road reports total operating 
revenue $60,317,993, increase $8,711,978 over 
previous year, and o seamen income $18,- 
265,905, increase $8,234,457 


Minneapolis & St. ory L. Brown, 
vice-pres. and gen. mgr. Denver & Rio 
Grande, has been elected president of Minn. 
& St. Louis, and Chas. Hayden of Hayden, 
Stone & Co. will be chairman of the board. 
Other directors elected were: E. V. R. 
Thayer, pres. Merchants National Bank of 
Boston; —_ A. Spoor, pres. Chicago Junc- 
tion Stock Yards; J. S. Bache, Frank P. 
Frazier, F. H. Davis of Edwin Hawley 
estate, Col. Slocum of Russell Sage estate, 
H. E. Huntington, S. B. Novembre, Thomas 
Gibson, 


N. Y. Central.—July gross earnings (total 
of all lines) $30,40 408.827, compared with 
$25,262,355 in uly, 1915. Net after taxes 
$10,125,932, against $7,743,815. 7 mos. gross 
$202,929,278, against $160,800,489. Net 
$63,446,383, against $38,178,967. 


N. Y., New Haven & Hartford.—Reports 
for quarter ended June 30, operating rev- 
enue $20,584,688, compared with $17,619,690 
in corresponding quarter of 1915, operating 
income $6,236,384 compared with $5,838,804, 
surplus after charges $1,901,112, compared 
with $1,451,279. Balance sheet as of June 
30 shows profit and loss balance $8,430,489 
and total assets and liabilities $457,867,667. 
Arguments on application by New Haven 
for an order extending time in which trus- 
tees of Boston & Maine are to sell the New 
Haven’s holdings have been postponed until 
October. 


Pennsylvania.—Combined earnings of this 
line showed increase for month of July of 
$5,939,036, or about 15%, while those for 
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the 7 mos. increased $52,254,217, or more 
than 20%. Gross earnings for 7 mos. to- 
taled $249,489,000. Of the $52,254,517 in- 
crease in operating revenue for the 7 mos. 
the co. saved $25,534,130 for net income. 


Pere Marquette.—Hearing on the sale of 
this road has been peeeees until Oct. 6, 
due to delay of Michigan railroad commis- 
sion in approving reorganization plan. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis.—The proposed consolidation of this 
road with Vandalia, Pittsburgh, Wheeling 
& Kentucky, Anderson Belt and Chicago, 
Indiana & stern will be effected without 
practically any increase of capital issues, 
provided the plan of consolidation as pro- 
posed by majority interests is approved by 
stockholders. Capital stock proposed will 
only be about $52,000 in excess of present 
capital issues to be surrendered and retired, 
but as an offset against this nominal in- 
crease of stock, the new company will have 
$500,000 less of funded debt. The new 
company’s position will be further strength- 
ened by retirement through the sinking 
fund of Panhandle and Vandalia of over 
$1,000,000 bonds. 


Rock Island.—Gross earnings set a new 
high mark for July, at $6,653,980, while sur- 


plus after charges was $492,869, or at the 
rate of nearly $6,000,000 per annum, which 
would be the equivalent of 8% on $75,000,000 
stock. July operating ratio was 70.59% of 
gross as compared with 83.49% in July, 


Southern Pacific.—Keports for July gross 
earnings of $14,255,788, an increase of 
$1,292,584 over July, 1915, and net earnings 
$5,048,536, an increase of $455,680. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—July gross 
earnings were $4,425,401, an increase of 
$860,405 over July, 1915, and net earnings 
were $940,327, compared with $943,125 in 
July, 1915. In July, 1916, $393,959 was 
charged to operating expenses for retire- 
ment of obsolete equipment. Obsolete 
equipment of every kind has now been writ- 
ten off to date. 


Union Pacific—July gross was $9,137,486, 
an increase of $1,290,620 over July, 1915. 
Net $3,454,302, increase $604,984. 


Western Maryland.—Gross earnings for 
August the largest in the company’s history. 


Western Pacific—Final report of receiv- 
ers shows receipts during receiverships 
amounted to $14,368,151 and disbursements 
$12,190,917, leaving a balance of $2,177,233. 











INDUSTRIALS 





American Agricultural Chemical.—Report 
for year ended June 30 shows net profits of 
$5,445,527, equal to 20.5% on the com. stock 
after pref. dividends, compared with 10.9% 
in previous year. 


American Ice.—Five new plants have 
been opened during recent weeks, two in 
New York City, two in Philadelphia and 
one in Baltimore. Net earnings for year 
to July 1 understood to have been slightly 
ahead of the previous year. This co. is 
entirely free of debt and is carrying the 
largest cash surplus in its history: 


American Locomotive.—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of 14% on com. stock, pay- 
able Sept. 28 to stock of record Sept. 18, 
and 14% on pref. payable Oct. 21 to stock 
of record Sept. 18. This is first payment 
on com, since August, 1908. The co. re- 
ported orders on hand totaling $61,019,437 
as of June WO last, and new business has 
brought current orders up to over $63,000,- 
000. This includes an order for 60 locomo- 
tives from Italian Government amounting 
to about $2,000,000. 


American Sugar Refining.—Understood 
net earnings during the 7 mos. to Aug. 1 
were sufficient to take care of the pref. divi- 
dend for a year and leave a balance of bet- 
ter than double the com. stock dividend for 
a full year. During the years 1913, 1914 
and 1915 the sum of $5,096,000 was drawn 





from surplus to take care of the 7% divi- 
dend on the $45,000,000 com. stock. . 


American Tobacco Co.—Sales for June 
and July increased about $2,000,000 over 
corresponding months last year. This gain 
was about equally divided between the two 
months. Present earnings indicate that for 
the year 1916 at least $24 a share for the 
com. stock will be shown. 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies.—Declared 
regular quarterly preferred dividend of 
144%, thus placing the pref. on its full 5% 
dividend basis. In addition directors have 
declared 50c. per share in extras to cover 
the first and second quarters of 1916, so that 
for all of this year the pref. will receive the 
full $5 per share, All dividends are payable 
Oct. 2 to stock of record Sept. 15. Earn- 
ings of this co. for 6 mos. ended June 30 
were, gross $15,596,683, compared with 
$10,005,023 in corresponding period of 1915, 
net $4,815,028, compared with $2,532,144, and 
surplus after charges $3,830,517, compared 
with $1,525,088. This surplus is equal to 
$23.20 per share on the com. after takin 
out the half year’s pref. dividend at the 5 
rate. 


Bethlehem Steel—This co. estimated to 
have today over $300,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness booked which it expects to complete 
within two years. Within the past 4 weeks 
contracts for about $9,000,000 of new mer- 
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chant tonnage have been closed by Bethle- 
hem’s shipbuilding subsidiaries. Bethle- 
hem with its subsidiaries now has between 
40,000 and 45,000 employees. 


Bliss Co. (E. W.).—Present capacity of 
plant is one torpedo a day but this will soon 
be increased to four torpedoes a day. The 
co. is working on a new model which will 
have a radius of 20,000 yards. It is intended 
to produce a torpedo which can operate 
as far as a vessel can be sighted plainly 
enough for attacking purposes. This will 
increase the radius of action and reliability 
to over 11 miles. 


Central Aguirre Sugar Cos.—In the last 
fiscal year ended July 31 this co. earned 
about $60 a share and paid $41 in dividends. 
It has sold its entire last year’s crop. With 
enough rain the co. ought to produce 40,000 
tons, or 280,000 bags, which would com- 
pare with about 270,000 bags last year. 


Chandler Motor Co.—Declared regular 
quarterly dividend of 2% and extra of 1%, 
payable Oct. 2 to stock of record Sept. 18. 
According to results thus far and scheduled 
production, this co. will turn out this calen- 
dar year, close to 20,000 cars, compared 
with 8,000 in 1915. On this production 
earnings of $1,750,000 are predicted as con- 
servative. This is equal to $25 a share on 
the stock. 


Crucible Steel—Has taken an order for 
35,000 9-inch howitzer shells .from British 
Government. The gross amount involved is 
around $4,500,000 to $5,000,000. The co. 
still continues to make large expenditures 
at the Harrison plant, and has under way a 
600-foot extension to the gun shop, and the 
rebuilding of 12 old buildings. Earnings 
for the first 8 mos. of 1916 approximated at 
$13,000,000. 


Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Co.—This co. 
has passed the common dividend. -Regular 
quarterly dividends of 134% on the first 
pref. and 14% on the second pref. stock 
were declared payable Sept. 15, 1916, to 
stock of record Sept. 1. Pres. Borie states: 
“Earnings are more than sufficient to war- 
rant and pay a dividend on the com. stock 
on Sept. 15, but, owing to delays which 
could not have been foreseen in deliveries 
during June, July and the first half of Aug- 
ust, and the consequent heavy increase in 
raw materials on hand, work in process, 
etc., the board of directors deems that the 
best interests of the stockholders will be 
more adequately conserved if no dividend 
on the com. stock is declared at this time. 
Deliveries are now being made at an in- 
creasing and satisfactory rate.” 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co. (E. I.).—De- 
clared regular quarterly dividend of 144% 
and extra dividend of 2314% on com. stock. 
This 25% distribution is payable 54% in 
cash and 19%% in Anglo-French bonds at 
97%. It is payable Sept. 15. Directors also 


~ 


declared sognans quarterly dividend of 
1%4% on pref., payable Oct. 25 to stock of 
record Oct. 10. 


Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc.—Which 
will result from the Eastern Steamship re- 
—— will have a capitalization of 
$5,700,000 30-year income mortgage bonds, 
covering property of all operating subsidi- 
aries except the Yarmouth Steamship Co. 
Interest return is limited to 5%. In addi- 
tion the new company will have $750,000 
5-year 5% debenture notes secured by 
pledge of the stock of the Boston & Yar- 
mouth Steamship Co, There will be $3,- 
750,000 non-cumulative 6% preferred and 
$1,687,500 common stock. 


Emerson Phonograph Co.—September 
sales running 50% ahead of August. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Stockhold- 
ers of this co. will vote Sept. 30 on proposal 
to increase stock from $4,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000. Of this issue $40,000,000 is to be com- 
mon and $10,000,000 preferred. Estimates 
indicate $35,000,000 gross for this company this 
year, or close to 40% increase over last 
year. 


Ford Motor Co.—Report for year ended 
July 31 shows gross business of $206,867,347 
with profits a $59,994.118. Cash in hand 
and in banks totaled $52,530,771. In 1912 
available cash was $6,400,100. 


Gaston, Williams & Wigmore.—Has re- 
ceived additional order for $2,000,000 worth 
of Packard and Locomobile trucks from 
one of the European governments. 


General Electric—It is understood that 
the 7 mos. to August 1 recorded gross sales 
at rate of $160,000,000 yearly. 


Peerless Truck & Motor.—July earnings 
of this co. were the highest for any one 
month in its history and were at the rate 
of about $18 per share per annum. 


Pullman Co.—Will shortly begin erection 
at Mingo of a branch plant for construction 
of steel cars. 200 acres of land has been 
purchased for the site at a cost of $200,000. 
Employment will be given to 5,000 workers. 


Railway Steel Spring.—Declared regular 
quarterly dividend of 144% payable Sept. 20 
to stock of record Sept. 2. No action was 
taken on common dividend. Earnings of 
this co. are believed to be running close to 
$15 per share this year. Last year the co. 
earned a balance of $418,228 for the com. 
stock, which is equivalent to 3.1% on that 
issue. 

Remington Arms-Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Co.—Output is now 2,000 rifles daily. 
The Bridge ort pean are now producing 
between 10,000, and 11,000,000 cartridges 
weekly and the Robin Hood plant 1,500,000 
weekly. New financing, which is pending 
and in preparation of which an audit of the 


‘co.’s affairs is now being made, is necessi- 
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tated by the rapid expansion in the co.’s 
business. 


Republic Motor Truck Co.—The Republic 
Motor Truck Co. of Alma has been reor- 
ganized under the laws of the State of 
New York. The new corporation is to be 
known as the Republic Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Inc., with a capitalization of $1,000,- 
000 7% accumulative preferred stock, of 
which $750,000 has been issued, and 62,500 
shares of common stock of no par value, 
which was used to purchase the assets of 
the old co. 


Scovill Mfg. Co.—Declared an extra divi- 
dend of $10 a share, payable Sept. 1. This 
is the fifth consecutive month in which the 
co. has declared an extra dividend of $10 a 
share, payments so far this year being $72 
a share. 


Springfield Body Corporation.—Reports 
1,000% increase in orders in last 12 mos. 


Stewart-Warner Co.—It is believed net 
earnings for the year will reach at least 
$2,500,000 after liberal charges for deprecia- 
tion and after absorbing in operating ex- 
pense a considerable volume of plant 
growth. This $2,500,000 would be equal to 
25% on the stock. All of the preferred has 
now been retired, the last $700,000 having 
been called for redemption August 1. 


Studebaker Corp.—Pres. E. R. Erskine 
has authorized the following statement: 
“Studebaker Corporation is entirely out of 
debt and has bank balances of approximate- 
ly $4,000,000. Its profits are more than 
sufficient to take.care of all its requirements 
and it contemplates absolutely no new fi- 
nancing of any kind.” 

Stutz Motor.—Declared an initial quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 a share, payable Oct. 
2 to stock of record Sept. 15. 

Tobacco Products Corporation.—Sales 
and net earnings of this corp. in August 


are said to be the largest since incorpora- 
tion 4 years ago. 


United Fruit—It is estimated that this 
co. will have a surplus at the end of the 
fiscal year, September 30, of between $20,- 
000,000 and $21,000,000, which latter figure 
is equal to $44 per share on the stock. 


U. S. Light & Heat.—Reports for year 
ended June 30, total receipts $1,751,365, loss 
for year after depreciation, interest, etc., 
$248,406. Extraordinary expenses connect- 
ed with reorganization, patent suits, etc., 
$83,387. Total loss, $331,792. Pres. Smith 
states that the year just closed was a diffi- 
cult one in which to produce satisfactory 
results, as there was the inevitable cost of 
rehabilitating the company. It is stated 
that the property is now in excellent shape 
and orders on hand are larger than ever 
before in the co.’s history. 


U. S. Rubber.—Net profits for 6 mos. to 
June 30 were $4,920,649. This is equal to 
7% on the $36,000,000 com. stock after tak- 
ing out the half year’s preferred require- 
ments of approximately $2,400,000. 


U. S. Steel Corporation—Unfilled orders 
on hand August 31 were 9,660,357 tons, an 
increase of 66,765 tons as compared with 
the previous month. With nearly 10,000,000 
tons of unfilled business on its books, the 
steel corporation is not in a position to 
push up its orders to much higher levels 
without booking business far in advance. 
This is a policy it does not care to pursue. 


Willys-Overland.—The new Willys-Over- 
land common stock issue will be made to 
stockholders of record Sept.’'5, and sub- 
scriptions will be nawey Sent. 25. It had 
been originally planned by cc. to make 
offering to stockholders of record Aug. 28, 
but on account of Stock Exchange require- 
ments it has been necessary to postpone 
stock of record date to Sept. 5. 








Money 


It is not absolutely necessary to have money in this world, but sometimes 
it is highly desirable, especially if your credit is limited. 

Many who cannot get what they consider their rightful share of money in 
this world can console themselves with the thought they will inherit riches in 


the world to come. 


The impression that money will buy everything has gone unchallenged so 
long it has been accepted as absolute truth. However, money will not buy 
everything, for there is not enough money in the possossion of the earth’s 
inhabitants to pay the full face value of all the world’s goods. 

This situation shows a serious defect in civilization, for if there is not 
sufficient money to pay the prices demanded the world is living on a false 


standard. 


To solve this vexing problem all purchasable articles should be reduced 


about fifty per cent—T7he Lamb. 
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Union Pacific 


B. W., Wilmington, Del—Union Pacific 
(140) can be regarded as selling at a conserva- 
price. The company is paying 8 per cent. per 
annum, and the dividend can be regarded as 
decidedly secure. The company was able to 
earn 11 per cent. for the year ended June 30, 
1915, an exceptionally poor year for the rail- 
roads. In 1916 15 per cent. was earned. The 
company’s lines are remarkably well placed, 
and it is hard to see how future developments 
could seriously impair its earning power. As 
an added speculative feature this company has 
the power to pay a 50 per cent. cash dividend 
at any time, as it has this amount of money 
invested in securities that are readily negoti- 
able. In addition to these securities, Union 
Pacific has about $30,000,000 cash working capi- 
tal. We regard the stock as a decidedly at- 
tractive speculation, and should the railroad 
labor controversy be settled fairly satisfactorily 
we look for a considerable upward move in 
this stock. 





Wabash Pfd. 


T. R. F., Newark, N. J.—Wabash Preferred 
“A” (4914). is preferential as to dividends be- 
fore any other stock of the company, at the 
rate of 5% per annum, non-cumulative. After 
the company has paid in any fiscal year divi- 
dends at the rate of 5% on the preferred B 
and common stocks, this stock is entitled to 
receive at the same rate as the common stock 
any additional dividends declared in that year. 
To be redeemable as a whole at any time, five 
years after issued, upon 12 weeks’ notice, at 
110. In the event of liquidation, this stock 
shall be paid before any other stock of the 
company, at par and accrued dividends. 
Should the labor controversy be arranged so 
as not to place too great a burden on earn- 
ings, we believe this stock will receive divi- 
dends in the near future. 


St. Louis & San Francisco 


G. H. C., New York City.—St. Louis & San 
Francisco’s reorganization plan has been defi- 
nitely decided upon. The common stock, first 
preferred stock and second preferred stock are 
assessed $50 per share and receive the fol- 
lowing securities : 

Common stock—$50 prior lien B 5’s, and $82 
new common stock. 

First preferred—$50 prior lien B 5's, and $100 
new common stock. 

Second preferred stock—$50 prior lien B 5's, 
and $90 new common stock. 

We do not suggest the purchase of any of 
these securities at the present time. The new 
common stock is now selling on the New York 
Stock Exchange “when issued,” and is quoted 
around 16%. We do not particularly faver it 
at this price and would prefer, as a low-priced 
rail, Southern Railway (23%), Seaboard Air 
Line (16), or Erie 37%. 
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Allis Chalmers Pfd. 


H. A. J., New Orleans, La.—Allis Chal- 
mers (pref. 78) we regard as a. fairly at- 
tractive speculation, There are still 114% 
back dividends due on this issue, and as 
earnings are now running at the rate of 
about 18% per annum on this stock, it is 
likely that this will be cleaned up in the 
near future. The reason the stock is sell- 
ing as low as it is is because the past record 
of this company has been an unsatisfactory 
one. The large profits it is making at the 
present time, however, may mean a definite 
turning point in its affairs, as it will now be 
supplied with plenty of funds to make all 
necessary improvements and enlarge its 
business. We believe the stock has good 
possibilities and may advance somewhat 
from present levels. 





McCrory-Kresge 


T. H. E., Zanesville, Ohio—McCrory 
Stores Corporation (com. 45 bid, 48 asked) 
is capitalized with $1,250,000 7% pfd. stock 
and $5,000,000 com., par $100. For the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1915, net profits were $352,- 
196, equal to 54% on the com. stock. Sales 
so far this year are about 20% ahead, and 
a much better showing will therefore be 
made in 1916. We regard this stock as an 
attractive speculation at present levels. 

S. S. Kresge (11) for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1915, earned 11% on its stock, the par 
value of which is $10. Sales have been run- 
ning about 25% ahead this year, and it is 
planned to shortly open 25 new stores. We 
regard the stock at present levels as a de- 
cidedly attractive speculation, in view of the 
increased earnings the company is showing. 





American Real Estate 


U. C. R., Willimantic, Conn.—American 
Real Estate Co. has assets the value of 
which it is difficult to determine. There is 
a variation of as much as $10,000,000 in the 
estimate of their value. Of course, what 
the bondholders will realize will depend en- 
tirely on how successfully these assets are 
liquidated. We are inclined to the opinion 
that it would be ill-advised to sell the bonds 
out at present prices, as the possibility exists 
that you will do very much better by stay- 
ing with the ship, although this cannot be 
said with any definite assurance. 





Kansas City So. 


H. A. R., Kingston, N. Y.—Kansas City 
Southern (2434) is showing excellent earn- 
ings. This road has always been conserva- 
tively managed and well maintained. It 
operates the shortest line between Gulf 
ports and the Middle West. We believe the 
stock has excellent prospects of working 
higher, and would suggest that you hold 
yours until it shows you a profit. 
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Inter. Rubber 


M. A. L, New Haven, Conn.—lIntercon- 
tinental Rubber (14%) has $29,031,000 com- 
mon stock ee par value $100. The 
company controls 2,000,000 acres in Mexico 
in which guayule shrub is raised. There is a 
factory which has a capacity of 1,000,000 
pounds of rubber a month, the rubber being 
extracted from this shrub. The revolution in 
Mexico interferred with operations to such 
an extent that in 1914 and 1915 practically 
nothing was earned. Previous to those years 
the company showed fair earning power, as 
the following figures will show: 


Year. Earned. 
SE iaGaxck Sodckcreneeerees 0.40% 
BE. as S26 Go bis chs caueeb eens 3.52% 
BEE: Sedbets tan ek bese kcabiied 8.79% 
SED Selacnacctomcwes Goadbewass 7.05% 


The company owns five steamships which 
are now making large profits carrying freight 
between this country and Europe. It is esti- 
mated that earnings from this source will 
equal close to 2% on the stock for 1916. The 
company, in addition, hopes shortly to start 
the operations of its Mexican properties. This 
will have to be on a somewhat reduced scale 
at first. The company is in good financial 
condition with $2,100,000 net liquid assets. At 
present prices we regard this stock as having 
good speculative possibilities. Several well- 
known New York financiers are interested in 
the company, and the management can be re- 
garded as first class. 





Va.-Carolina Chemical 


S. G. A., Morristown, N. J.—Virginia Caro- 
lina Chemica! (Common 427%) we believe has 
good possibilities of going higher. For the 
year ended May 31, 1916, the company earned 
10% on the common stock. The present out- 
look is oy The preferred stock pays 8% 
and at 110 appears to be selling at a conserv- 
ative figure. We are inclined to the opinion 
that the common stock has better possibilities 
of advancing than the preferred. The latter 
is of course safer. 





Westinghouse Electric 


N. E. A., Providence, R. I.—Westinghouse 
Electric (6054) appears attractive. € sug- 
gest that you hold this stock for higher 
prices. It is by no means unlikely that you 
will ultimately be able to take a profit on 
this commitment. Stocks are beginning to 
respond to the good earnings the companies 
are showing. 


Lake Torpedo 


Z. J., Greenwich, Conn.—Lake Torpedo 
Boat (8/2) has not issued any statement of 
earnings, and it is difficult to form an 
opinion as to the true value of the stock. 
The company unquestionably has consider- 
able orders for boats on hand, but how prof- 
itably these contracts will be handled is the 
unknown factor. We-believe the trend of 
the market to be upward and that many 
stocks offer attractive speculative opportuni- 
ties at the present time. Our suggestion 
would be to get out of Lake Torpedo, and 
put your funds into a stock with more cer- 
tain prospects. We favor Union Pacific 140, 
Pressed Steel Car 54%, and Baldwin Loco- 
motive 78%. 


Cuba Cane Sugar 

W. S. W., Paterson, N. J.—Cuba Cane 
Sugar has excellent people behind it and is 
in every way a thoroughly legitimate enter- 
prise. The preferred stock we regard as an 
excellent business man’s investment. The 
common is highly speculative, but appears 
to have excellent possibilities. With sugar 
at its present high price, the company has 
an earning power of about $25 per share per 
annum on the common stock, The ending 
of the war will probably reduce the present 
price of sugar, as it will bring the German 
beet sugar into the market again as well as 
that of the other warring nations. We 
should say, therefore, that the market 
course of Cuba Cane Sugar common will 
largely depend on how long the war lasts. 
Should it last’another year, this stock will 
probably work considerably higher. 


Am. Loco. Pfd. 

M. E. F., Peekskill, N. Y—American Loco- 
motive Pref. (10514) we regard as a high- 
grade investment issue and a good stock to 
keep, permanently. The following stocks 
have good speculative possibilities and we ex- 





pect to see them selling at higher levels 
shortly : 
Nevada Consolidated .............. 18% 
Philadelphia Company ............. 39% 
Seaboard Air Line Pref............ 38% 





Reading 

M. M. J., Lawrence Mass.—Reading (10314 
has attractive speculative possibilities. This 
company has enormous concealed assets and, 
should it decide to distribute any of these in 
the near future, the stock has possibilities of 
advancing twenty or thirty points from present 
levels. 
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How to Obtain a Larger Interest Yield 
A Leaf frony the Real Estate Operator’s Book 





By SCRIBNER BROWNE 





HERE are a good many real estate 
operators who make their money 
earn 10 per cent. or more. Their 

methods involve a certain amount of 
speculation—or foresight, or whatever 
you choose to call it—for no one can ever 
hope to make 10 per cent. on his money 
without speculative foresight. The simon 
pure “investment” yielding 10 per cent. 
is a myth. If you think you have one 
you are “only dreaming, that is all.” 

For example, the real estate man buys 
or builds an apartment house which will 
yield in net profits 8 per cent. on its cost. 
He mortgages it for two-thirds of its 
value at a rate of 6 per cent. His remain- 
ing investment is only one-third the cost 
of the building and yields him 12 per 
cent. Figure it out for yourself. 


How the Security Investor Can Do It 


There is no good reason why the in- 
vestor in se¢urities cannot take a leaf 
out of the real estate man’s book and do 
likewise. He cannot do it in all stocks 
and he could not do it in all money mar- 
kets, but under present conditions he has 
an especially good opportunity ¢o work 
along the same lines as the real estate 
man. 

The current interest rate for money is 
about 4 per cent. It has been at that rate 
or lower for a year and a half. At the 
same time there are some good preferred 
stocks, with big earnings behind them, 
which are returning a yield of 6 to 7 per 
cent. Why not buy some of these stocks, 
borrow part of the money to carry them, 
and make the difference in the interest 
vield ? 

In the past there has been one great 
reason that has doubtless prevented in- 
vestors in general from following this 
plan—the fear of a possible panic which 
would make it impossible to borrow 
money on the stocks. If you carry the 


stocks on margin with your broker he 
can, of course, require you to take them 
up for cash at any time. Under any or- 
dinary circumstances you would have no 
difficulty in finding some other broker 
who would be glad to carry them for 
you, or in putting the stocks up with a 
bank or trust company which would 
lend you the necessary sum to enable you 
to hold them. But you could not have 
done that in the fall of 1907. You would 
have had to sell the stocks at a loss. 

If you had borrowed “time money,” or, 
in other words, if your loans were for a 
specified number of months, you would 
have been in less danger; but it might 
happen that your loans would run out 
just at the time when you could not bor- 
row. 

But there is no reason to doubt that 
the new Federal Reserve Bank law has 
done away with panics in which it would 
be impossible to borrow money. _ Rates 
may rise, and doubtless will in course of 
time, but the privilege which the banks 
now enjoy of issuing currency notes 
against rediscounts of commercial paper 
has done away with the “money panic” 
in its severer manifestations. 


Selecting the Stocks 


If you plan to borrow money for an 
indefinite period on the stocks you buy, 
you must of course buy the right kind of 
stocks. If you buy stocks that fluctuate 
widely or are highly speculative in char- 
acter you cannot borrow so much on 
them as on the more conservative class 
of securities, and there is a possibility 
that the banks might sometimes discrimi- 
nate against your securities. 

You want stocks that do not fluctuate 
very widely and that return a relatively 
high interest yield on their cost. The 
general class of stocks that best answer 
this description is the industrial preferred 
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issues. For example, if you refer to 
Table 1 you will see that American 
Smelting & Refining pref. is now only 
15 points above the extreme low price 
touched in the 1914 war panic, and it 
yields an interest return of 6.3 per cent. 
on an investment at current prices. The 
lowest price at which U. S. Rubber first 
preferred sold in 1914 was 95%, and its 
highest price since has been about 112, 
which is substantially where it is now 
selling, yielding 7.1 per cent. on the in- 
vestment. 

Moreover, everyone of the eight stocks 
shown in the table earned in its last fiscal 


ities. For example, if you bought 10 
shares each of the eight stocks on 25 
points margin and one of the stocks 
dropped 16 points, you would still have 
an average of 23 points on your whole 
line. If you bought only one stock you 
might happen to strike the one that was 
going to decline the most. But with half 
a dozen or more stocks in your holdings 
a decline on one may be more than bal- 
anced by even moderate advances on the 


rest. 
How It Works Out 


In the illustration at the bottom of 
Table 1 you see how it works out in prac- 








TABLE 1. 
Eight Preferred Stocks Giving High Yields 

Per Cent Div. Last Present Present 

me Rate Panic Price Price Yield 
Am. Car & Fdy. pref.......... 94 7 110 117 6.0 
Am. Lecomotive pref. ........ 113 7 94 105 6.7 
Am. Smelting & R. pref....... 13.5 7 97 112 63 
Am. Sugar Ref. pref.......... 13.7 7 108 117 6.0 
Baldwin Loco. pref. ......... 14.1 7 90 104 6.7 
Cities Service pref. .......... 19.2 6 61 88 68 
U. S. Rubber Ist pref.......... 13.8 8 95 112 7.1 
Me Wk CE Biirevccndetecses 20.8 7 102 117 6.0 


Note—The per cent earned is based on the last annual report. In many cases current 


earnings are considerably higher. 
or 1915. 


Dividends received annually 
Deposit of 25 points margin 


Borrowed on the stocks as collateral.................-0s-eeeeeeeeeee 
ey Oy ES MO PE oso a candngudence deccsuncscbpeteusdessen 


Leaving as interest on the $2,000 deposited 
Which equals a yield on the $2,000 of... ..........-.ceeeeeeeees 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


The “Last Panic Price” was reached in most cases in 1914 


A $2,000 INVESTMENT YIELDING NEARLY 15 PER CENT. 
Cost of 10 shares of each of above stocks. ..... ..........seeecceeeneee 





$8,720 
$560 
2,000 
6,720 
269 
bs wcevescedooesaewnss $291 
14.6% 








vear from 2.4 per cent. to 7.2 per cent. 
above its dividend requirements. As a 
matter of fact there is no stock in the 
table on which current earnings are not 
at a rate of at least 5 per cent. more than 
dividend requirements. The last annual 
report on American Car & Foundry was 
especially poor and earnings on this stock 
are now much larger. 

It is better to distribute such an invest- 
ment among a number of different stocks 
rather than to confine it to a single issue, 
since one company might be affected by 
some special influence which would tem- 
porarily injure the standing of its secur- 


tice. A 25 point margin on 10 shares of 
each of 8 stocks would require you to 
deposit $2,000. You would then be bor- 
rowing $6,720, and the interest on that 
stun for one year at 4 per cent. would be 
about $269. But you have received $560 
in dividends ; hence your interest on the 
$2,000 actually invested is $291, or at the 
annual rate of 14.6 per cent. 

The eight stocks included in Table | 
have not been selected by any particular 
method. They impress me as having 
good prospects. I believe most of them 
have been reviewed in this magazine re- 
cently. Other stocks might be included, 
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and I have listed in Table 2 eight more 
issues that would be suitable for this 
plan of investing, except that they would, . 
perhaps, need a larger proportion of 
margin. For one reason or another they 


these stocks have not advanced to corre- 
spond with the increased dividends. The 
reason, of course, is that investors look 
upon the present copper dividends as 


temporary. 








TABLE 2 
Other Good Preferred Stocks 


Am. Can pref 
Am. Beet Sugar pref 
Aan, WR nin 6 0c ose chen es vinsccqeecesegeess 
Central Leather Pref 


ey 5) open nee n aE 
Republic Iron & 
Underwood Typewriter pref 


eee ee eee e ee Cee eee eee eee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Pee eee eee 


Average yield 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Per*Cent Div. Present Present 
Earned Rate Price Yield 
12.1 7 114 6.1% 
63.4 6 99 6.1 
12.9 7 97 72 
19.3 7 112 6.2 
122 7 117 6.0 
27.7 7 95 74 
23.0 7 114 6.1 
29.7 7 117 6.0 
Vidintindcstatvinectieketnsedienae 6.5% 








seem to me a little more speculative than 
the first list. Most of them have shown 
somewhat wider fluctuations in the past. 
Their present earnings are, however, 
very high, and all the companies seem 
to have very good prospects. 

There is no use wasting more words 
on this subject, as Table 1 shows the idea 
clearly. Those who object to dealing 
through brokers could, doubtless, make 
arrangements with a trust company to 
lend them money on stocks of this class, 
but might have to allow a somewhat 
wider margin than 25 points to satisfy 
the officials. 

The Copper Stocks 


The class of stocks which now gives 
the highest yield on price is the coppers, 
and it may be well to say a few words 
about them. The war has enabled the 
copper companies to raise their dividends 
and declare extras, while the prices of 








TABLE 3 
Present Dividend Yields on the Coppers 
Div. Present Present 
Rate Price Yield 
Anes. i; svscaeiun $8 87 92% 
CRN pe henceGuens 5 54 *93 
Greene-Cananea ...... 8 48 16.6 
eee 6 35 17.1 
OR SY s- 2 25 8.0 
GOR hutcantseenscebe 6 85 *7.1 





*Last div. on Chino was $1.25 and $1.00 extra, 
ive a yield of 16.6; last div. on 
$1.50 extra, or a yield of 142. 


which would 
Utah $1.50 











Mining stocks are in a different posi- 
tion from other stocks. These com- 
panies are simply digging the metal out 
of the ground and selling it for whatever 
the market will pay and turning the 
profits over to the stockholders. In most 
cases they do not need any very large 
cash reserves and many of them do not 
attempt to maintain any regular rate of 
dividend for a series of years. 

Ordinarily a mine is gradually using 
up its supplies of ore, so that its life is 
definitely limited, and for that reason the 
rate of return has to be higher than in 
the case of a railroad or industrial enter- 
prise. Anaconda, however, has recently 
been accumulating big cash reserves and 
reaching out to supply itself with ore 
for the future, more after the fashion of 
a permanent business, and it may be that 
this method will be adopted by some of 
the other big producers when they begin 
to see the need of more ore supplies. 

A very -high rate of interest could be 
obtained by buying copper stocks now 
and carrying them on margin, but this 
would involve a larger element of specu- 
lation than buying the stocks mentioned 
in Table 1. While the industrial pre- 
ferred stocks yield only about 6.5 per 
cent. on the average, the coppers yield 
well over 10 per cent. 

The investor, however, would not buy 
the coppers unless he thought they were 
going to sell higher or at least maintain 
their present level. In other words, he 
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would speculate in them, with the addi- 
tional advantage of getting a big interest 
yield in the mean time. 

As a rule, the best time to buy mining 
stocks is mot when the metal is selling 
at a fancy price. Copper metal is now 
27 or 28 cents a pound, or more than 
double its price before the war. There- 
fore, buying the copper stocks now is 
not following the Rothschild maxim 
about buying low and selling high. The 
buyer of coppers at this level is buying 


after a considerable advance in the belief 
that a further advance will occur—and, 
of course, he may be right, but he should 
realize exactly what he is doing. 

Many investors believe strongly that 
the coppers must sell still higher as a 
result of the prolonged demand for cop- 
per at record-breaking prices. The war 
has brought new conditions and the con- 
sumption of copper is very large and ap- 
parently must continue so while the war 
lasts. 





= 





Committee of Railroad Security Holders 


ITH a wide response from stock- 
holders, small and large, all 
over the country, the Committee 

of Railroad Security Holders, organized 
by Mr. John Muir for the purpose of ef- 
fecting co-operation to secure mutual 
protection against the possible effects of 
recent railroad legislation, has met with 
a degree of success which indicates a 
general feeling that some such organiza- 
tion is necessary. 

It has been the purpose of the commit- 
tee to bring together a representation 
which will give the organization an in- 
dividuality separate and distinct from 
both Wall Street and railroad interests. 
In the recent negotiations between the 
railroad heads, the brotherhood leaders 
and the administration at Washington it 
was made clear that there existed an 
urgent necessity for demonstrating the 
fact that the ownership of the railroads 
of the country is not vested in a few rich 
people, but that among the security hold- 


ers are hundreds of thousands of average 
Americans who have invested their sav- 
ings in the confidence that railroad se- 
curities would yield a fair return. 

Membership of the committee is as 
follows: John Muir, New York City, 
chairman; William K. Ewing, San An- 
tonio, Texas; H. H. Winston, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; C. McConnell, Hogansburg, 
N. Y.; J. A. Fagan, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Carl W. Pierce, Massillon, Ohio; J. Ed- 
ward Sommers, St. Louis, Mo., and Paul 
Mack Whelan, 61 Broadway, New York 
City, secretary. 

More than 2,500 railroad stockholders, 
with holdings ranging from a few shares 
to savings bank officials representing 
ownership of many thousands of shares, 
have joined in this movement. The com- 
mittee will welcome co-operation from 
small and large investors. Communica- 
tions should be sent to Paul Mack 
Whelan, secretary, Railroad Stockhold- 
ers’ Committee, 61 Broadway, New York. 








Negotiable Anywhere 


Thursday, April 20, being the seventieth birthday of the Pennsylvania Railroad, it was 


only natural that all sorts of stories should be in circulation rega 
securities. Probably none of these tales created more amusement than one tol 
house in a circular recently issued on Pennsylvania and its achieve- 
old man, dying, called his sons about him to divide his 
When he ha 


known Stock Exchange 
ments, The story is that a wealth 
stocks and bonds among them equally. 


rding the company and its 
by a well- 


completed the distribution it was noticed 


by those who stood about him that he tucked a a a of Pennsylvania Railroad shares 


underneath his 
“Father, w 


everywhere.”—The New York Sun. 


illow. Moved by curiosity, one of 
t are you going to do with that Pennsylvania stock?” 
“Take it with me, my boy,” the dying man replied. “ Pennsylvania shares are negotiable © 


sons asked: 
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Canadian Municipals 


Safety Well Assured by Steady Growth and Increasing Pros- 
perity of Country—Well Protected by Law—Yield 


High 





By M. FREDERICK LEWIS 





T is the rapidly growing country that 
usually offers the most attractive in- 
ducements to new capital. The de- 

mand for money is heavy and liberal 
returns on the investment are offered to 
attract new money. A really growing 
community, moreover, is a pretty safe 
place to place one’s funds, provided, of 
course, that the better securities are 
selected. 

That Canada is expanding is self- 
evident. A few figures as to the growth 
of its manufacturing industry are en- 
lightening. In 1900 the capital employed 
in industries was $447,000,000 and the 
value of the products produced $481,- 
000,000. By 1905 this had nearly 
doubled, capital employed increasing to 
$847,000,000, and the value of the 
products produced to $718,352,000. In 
1910 capital employed was no less than 
$1,248,000,000 and value of the product 
$1,165,000,000. What the figures are at 
the present time can only be estimated, 
but the ratio of increase has been pretty 
well maintained. 


Agricultural Possibilities 


Agriculture is perhaps the backbone of 
Canada’s industrial life, and enormous 
strides have been made in this direction 
in the past decade and a half. For ex- 
ample, in 1900 only 55,000,000 bushels of 
wheat were produced, while by 1913 
production had reached 231,000,000 
bushels. During the same period oats 
had grown from 151,000,000 bushels to 
404,000,000 bushels. The possibilities of 
Canada as an agricultural country are 
wonderful and have barely been touched 
upon. The total quantity of land in cul- 
tivation, compared with that which is 
still available, is a very small proportion. 

The Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates the entire land area of 
Canada suitable for cultivation to be 
440,951,000 acres. Less than 10% of 


this is under cultivation. The available 
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area is nearly half again as large as 
the total area of land under cultivation in 
the United States. The possibility 
exists, therefore, for Canada to be just 
as great, if not a greater, producer of 
agricultural products than the United 
States. Another important point is that 
the soil of Canada is able to produce on 
the average a better yield per acre in all 
the more important grains than the 
United States. 
Natural Resources 

Of course, in addition to land suitable 
for agriculture Canada has enormous 
areas rich in timber, coal and other min- 
erals, together with excellent possibil- 
ities for the development of water power. 
Gas and oil bearing lands are abundant 
and by far the greatest known supply of 
nickel in the world is located there. 

While Canada in its present state of 
development can be said to be fairly well 
supplied with railroads, there is room 
for great expansion here as the country 
grows. The United States, with a 
smaller area than Canada, has over 
360,000 miles of railroad, or about twelve 
times ‘as much as Canada. On a per 
capita basis, Canada’s railroad mileage 
is about equal to that of the United 
States, its population and its railroad 
mileage being about in the same pro- 
portion—one-twelfth. 

With the possibilities of a country so 
apparent there is, of course, unlimited 
opportunities presented for speculative 
ventures in the development of its re- 
sources. This is a rather big subject 
to cover, especially as the speculative 
field is always crowded with worthless 
promotions as well as legitimate enter- 
prises. We shall, therefore, in this ar- 
ticle simply discuss the possibilities of 
conservative investment in Canadian se- 
curities. 

Municipal Bonds 


Canadian Municipal bonds offer the 
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most attractive field for the conservative 
investor. The history of the Canadian 
Government and Municipal bonds amply 
justifies the confidence that is so widely 
reposed in them, for there has never been 
a default in either principal or interest 
on any Dominion or Provincial Govern- 
ment loan. Substantially the same may 
be said of Municipal issues, notwith- 
standing the rapid development and set- 
tlement of new and unorganized terri- 
tory. 

Another reason for the high standing 
of this class of security is the excellent 
protection provided by Canadian laws 
for investors in Municipal bonds. The 
division of legislative jurisdiction be- 
tween the Federal Government of the 
Dominion of Canada and the Provincial 
Governments is determined by the Brit- 
ish North American Act which formed 
the Dominion. Under this act exclusive 
jurisdiction in connection with Municipal 
matters is vested in the Legislatures of 
the various Provinces. 


Well Protected by Law 


With the exception of the Maritime 
Provinces, comprising New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
all the Provinces in the Dominion have 
enacted a more or less elaborate code of 
Municipal laws regarding the borrowing 
of money by municipalities, the issuing 
of debentures, the imposition and collec- 
tion of taxes and the method of proce- 
dure to enforce payment of Municipal 
obligations. 

With some few exceptions, all by-laws 
providing for the creation of a debt 
which is not payable within the current 
year, must be submitted to and approved 
by the rate payers at a poll held in the 
same manner as at a general Municipal 
election, thus imposing a check upon ex- 
travagant and reckless borrowing. An 
exception to this rule is debts for local 
improvements, a large portion of the cost 
of which is charged to the property own- 
ers benefiting. 

Municipal debentures are usually made 
payable in one or two ways—on the 
sinking fund plan or on the installment 
plan. Sinking fund debentures are pay- 
able at a fixed future date. The Munic- 
ipality is required to raise annually, dur- 


ing the life of the debentures, a sum 
which, with interest at 4%, will provide, 
at the date of maturity, sufficient funds 
to retire the debentures. 

Installment debentures are payable in 
annual installments, usually the same 
amount each year. The terms for which 
debentures can be issued vary in -the 
different Provinces. The maximum pe- 
riod runs from twenty to fifty years. 


Payment Can Be Enforced 


The method of enforcing payment of 
municipal debentures is practically uni- 
form in all the Provinces. Should a 
Municipality default in payment of the 
principal or interest of its debentures, 
the holder may sue in the Provincial 
Court and obtain judgment for the 
amount owing. If this judgment is not 
paid, a writ of execution is issued and 
handed to the sheriff, and if default con- 
tinues after demand by him the sheriff 
is authorized to take the assessment roll 
of the Municipality and strike a rate on 
all property shown therein, which will 
produce sufficient money to pay the 
judgment with interest and __ costs. 
Municipal officials are bound to collect 
this rate imposed by the sheriff and to 
pay the proceeds to him. 

It can thus be seen that the holder of 
ahy Municipal debenture has as security 
all the ratable property in the Munici- 
pality, out of which he can, in the last 
analysis, realize the amount of debt 
represented by his debenture. 

Excellent Yield 

This pretty well establishes the safety 
of Canadian Municipals. The next ques- 
tion is what return on the investment is 
offered by this security? The answer is 
that there are several of these debentures 
on the market which yield close to 6%, 
although the higher grade bonds do not 
yield, as a rule, much over 544%. These 
comparatively high yields can be ex- 
plained by the need for new capital for 
development purposes and to the com- 
paratively limited amount of money 
available for investment in so young and 
rapidly growing a country. In order to 
draw capital~from outside to these se- 
curities they must naturally be made to 
look attractive. 














Bond Inquiries 





Bonds of Mass. Corporations 


L. C. H., South Deerfield, Mass—We be- 
lieve it would be to your best advantage to 
convert your American -Telephone & Tele- 
graph 4%4% Convertible Bond into stock at 
$120. The stock pays 8% per annum, and has 
earnings which are very much in excess of 
this. We believe you would do well to keep 
the stock as an investment. Bonds of Mas- 
sachusetts corporations which we regard as 
reasonably safe investments are as follows: 


Due. Price. 
Boston Elevated Railway 4’s.... 1935 83% 
Boston Elevated Debentures 5’s.. 1942 95 
West End Street Railway 5’s... 1932 984 
Massachusetts Gas 4%4’s........ 1929 96% 
Mass. Gas Debenture 414’s...... 1931 95 


Massachusetts Gas 4% Pfd. (80) we regard 
as an excellent investment issue. The yield 


is 5%. 


Investments for a Woman 


Cc. S. P.. Middletown, N. Y.—As a safe in- 
vestment for a woman to put $10,000 in, we 
suggest one of each of the following bonds: 
(The yield is a little over 5%). 


Due. Price. Yield. 

Atlantic Coast Line gen. 

lt a ca 1964 8934 5.10% 
American Can deb. 5s.... 1928 9854 5.15 
Baltimore & Ohio 4%s 

GONG <i enkvicees x45 oss 1933 943% 4.98 
Erie-Jersey Ist 6s........ 1955 107% 5.50 
Midvale. Steel & Ord- 

nance conv. 5s......... 1936 95 5.40 
Montana Power 5s...... 1943 98 5.15 
Southern Pacific cov. 4s. 1929 8654 5.42 
Intrborough Rapid Tran- 

oe & eae re 98 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv. 

gb uae wtiiniag beds s bee: ase 9354 
Baltimore & -Ohio ref. 5s. .... 100% 


If you desire a return of 6% on your in- 
vestment, we believe the best way to get this 
retuta with reasonable safety is to purchase 
some of the high grade industrial preferred 
stocks, many of which yield 6%. We suggest 
the following : 

Yield. Price. 


\merican Smelting & Refining pref. 7% 112 
Central Leather pref.............. 7 112 
SEN, BEE ded v ai écadentcess 7 110 
B. F. Goodsith. pref... 2... ...<.... 7 114 
\merican Car & Foundry pref..... 7 115 
Baldwin Locomotive pref... .. eee 105 
American Beet Sugar pref......... 6 98 


By diversifying your investment and pur- 
chasing some of each of these stocks there 
is_li chance of losing on this investment 


Cc. & O. 5's 


J. T., New York City—As a reasonably safe 
investment, yielding close to 514%, and offer- 





ing the possibility of making a profit on the 
principal, we suggest Chesapeake & Ohio 5s, 
convertible into stock at 75. These bonds are 
selling around 93%. In view of the large 
earnings this road is showing, it is quite pos- 
sible that within a year or two the conversion 
privilege will prove profitable. 





Russian Govt. 5%%’s 


V. D. A., Worcester, Mass.—Russian 54% 
War Loan, due 1926, can be regarded as an 
attractive semi-speculative investment. It of- 
fers the possibility of large profits. The risk 
you assume is that the war will last so long 
a time that Russia’s credit will be strained to 
the breaking point. For that reason this se- 
curity cannot be considered a conservative in- 
vestment. 


Semi-Speculative Investments 


G. S. A., Morristown, N. J.—There are 
several good securities at the present time 
which can be considered excellent invest- 
ments and which at the same time offer the 
possibility of speculative profits. For 
example, Southern Pacific convertible 5’s, 
convertible into common stock at par, are 
a conservative investment issue and in view 
of the present large earnings of the road, 
they may go considerably higher because 
of the conversion privilege. They are now 
selling around 104. New York Central 
convertible 6’s, convertible into common 
stock at 105, are good bonds, and as New 
York Central is showing the biggest earn- 
ings in its history, they have considerable- 
possibility of going above their present 
price of 113%. An industrial preferred stock 
which can be regarded as a suitable in 
vestment for a business man, and which we 
believe should work higher, is American 
Locomotive pfd. This is a seasoned 
security and in view of the present large 
earnings of the company it appears to have 
an investment value higher than it is sell- 
ing for. It is now around 101%. 


Anglo-French 5’s 


L. G., Calgary, Alta., Canada——The reason 
why we do not regard the Anglo-French 5s 
as a suitable investment for a woman is, be- 
cause it is uncertain how long the war will 
last and how much the credit of the belligerent 
nations will be strained. The burden may be- 
come so heavy that even such rich nations as 
England and France may break down under it. 





Sulzberger & Sons 


B. A. H., Stapleton, N: Y—Sulzberger & 
Sons Ist Mortgage Bond is a more conserva- 
tive and safer investment than the preferred 
stock of Acme Tea or McCrory Stores but, 
of course, you get less return on your money 
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YOUR OPINION 


is requested. in regard to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. It is our policy 
to constantly improve this publication—to make it bigger, broader and ever better—and we can 
think of no more certain way to accomplish those ends than by finding out which features appeal 
to our readers the most. 

Below you will find a list of the important features which appear in the magazine. Kindly 
number them in the order of your preference. 


We Value the Truth 


Be frank in your criticisms—we have always been outspoken in telling the truth and we can stand 
the truth from you, our. readers. If there are some things you don’t like, tell us what they are 
and why, and we shall consider ourselves indebted to you. 

We want you to feel that this magazine is yours—that we are publishing it solely for your in- 
struction and benefit. We want you to tell us how to make it more instructive and more beneficial. 
If you have a suggestion to make in reference to some new department or new feature please 
submit it and we will promise you that it will receive the most careful consideration. 


Ideas Are Progress 


Twenty thousand heads are better than twenty—and we mean to progress. Do your part in 
helping us to help you. 


Just number the following schedule in the order of your choice, put it in an envelope—you don't 
even need to sign it if you don’t wish—and mail it to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 


STREET, 42 Broadway, New York City. 


You may be sure that this evidence of your interest in our and your publication will be deeply 
appreciated by THE EDITOR. 


NUMBER sid ORDER OF PREFERENCE 


.. Outlook . Bargain Indicator . .Mining Digest 
..General Financial ... .“How” Articles ....Mining Inquiries 
Articles ..R. R. and Industrial ....Oil Analyses 
.. What Thinking Men Inquiries ....Oil Notes 
Are Saying ....Investment Digest ....Oil Inquiries 
Money and _ Ex- . .Public Utility Analy- ....Traders Articles 
change ses .. Technical and Mis. 
..Bond and Invest- ....Public Utility Notes Inquiries 
ment Articles ...Public Utility In- ....Cotton 
.. Railroad and Indus- quiries . . Wheat 


trial Analyses 


Suggestions: 


..Mining Analyses 
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Mail to the Editor, THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, **x88?23xit" 














Notes on Public Utilities 





Adirondack Electric Power.—Gross earn- 
ings for fiscal year ended June 30 were 
$1,447,977, an increase of $226,473 over pre- 
ceding year, and net was $650,057, a gain 
of $240,193. Surplus was $393,190, compared 
with $155,174 for previous year. After pro- 
viding for the pref. dividends there was 
about 2%% left for the com. stock. 


American Gas & Electric.—For July, 1916, 
new business included 2,343 contracts with 
estimated annual revenue of $139,030 and a 
guaranteed annual revenue of $73,692, com- 
pared with 1,911 contracts in June, 1915, 
with an estimated annual revenue of $57,435 
and a guaranteed annual revenue of $26,531. 


Boston Elevated.—August gross earnings 
understood to, have been largest for any 
summer month in co.’s history. Revenues 
made a gain of $105,000, or 7%. This fol- 
lows an increase of $60,000, or 4'4% in July 
receipts, 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit.—Declared regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 11%4%, payable 
Oct. 2 to stock of record Sept. 9. The 
wage increase granted by this company 
affects 9,216 employes of all classes from 
car cleaners to superintendents and the 
additional cost to the company will be in 
the neighborhood of $650,000 a year. In- 
crease became effective Sept. 1. 


Columbia Gas & Electric.—Director of 
co. states that output of the plants up to 
Dec. 31, 1916, has been sold at present sat- 
isfactory prices. Contracts have been 
made with thé Philadelphia company and 
the Hope Natusal Gas Co. to supply these 
concerns with a large quantity of natural 
gas at wholesale for a period of 10 years, to 
become operative this year. 


Commonwealth Power, Railway & Light. 
—Gross earnings for 12 mos. ended July 31 
were $16,009,772 an increase of 13.52% com- 
pared with previous 12 mos. Operating ex- 
penses were $7,648,353, an increase of 
12.61%; net profits were $2,582,352, a gain 
of 18.47%, and balance after dividends on 
pref. stock was $1,604,552, a gain of 31.55%. 
being equal to 8.719% on the co.’s outstand- 
ing com. stock. 


Consolidated Gas of Baltimore.—Share- 
holders are to have privilege of subscribing 
to new issue of com. stock of the co. at 
par, as it proposes to issue $3,697,912 par 
value of com. stock. Each shareholder will 
be entitled to subscribe to 1 share of the 
new issue for every 5 shares held by him. 
The rights will be distributed pro rata 
among the pref. and com. shareholders of 
the co., of whom there were 3,217 at the 
close of last fiscal year. Plan has been ap- 
proved by directors of co. and has been 
submitted to the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Maryland. 

Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph.— 
Report for 6 mos. ended June 30 shows to- 


tal operating revenue $4,082,211, compared 
with $3,947,112 in corresponding period of 
1915, and operating income $1,114,419, com- 
pared with $988,718. 


Kansas Natural Gas Co.—Plan for reor- 
ganization by stockholders’ committee in 
effect provides for assessment of 75% on 
present $6,000,000 stock, as it is planned to 
issue $9,000,000 new stock to be sold to 
present stockholders at $25 a share for 
shares of $50 par value. This will raise 
$4,500,000, of which $3,000,000 will be used 
to retire indebtedness, including outstand- 
ing bonds, and $1,500,000 for extensions and 
improvements. - 


Massachusetts Electric Cos. — August 
gross earnings showed gain of $120,218 over 
August, 1915, or 13 1-3%. This exceeds by 
$50,000 the largest gain for any month of 
fiscal year ended June 30. 


Massachusetts Gas Cos.—Gas output of 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co., a subsidiary, 
for August, was 382,409,000 cubic feet, an 
increase of 20,159,000 cubic feet, compared 
with August, 1915. In previous month in- 
crease was 1% 

New England Telephone & Telegraph.— 
Reports for 6 mos. ended June 30, 1916, to- 
tal operating revenue $10,163,131, compared 
with $9,055,139 in corresponding period 
1915, and operating income $2,458,772, 
against $1,264,996. 

New York Railways Co.—Interest on the 
5% adjustment bonds for 6 mos. ended 
Tune 30, 1916, as declared by directors, is 
$19.81 per $1,000 bond, payable Oct. 
against $13.70 for corresponding period last 
year. 

New York Telephone Co.—Reports for 
7 mos. ended July, 1916, total operating 
revenue $30,787,608, compared with $27,- 
600,395, in same period of 1915, and oper- 
ating income $9,538,876, against $7,597,740. 
Number of new telephone stations during 
year ended July, 1916, gained 112,395, or 
10%. 

Northern Ohio Traction & Light.—Spe- 
cial meeting of stockholders called for Oct 
2 to vote on increase in 6% pref. stock from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 and com. stock 
from $9,000,000 to $10,000,000. Official an- 
nouncement has been made of closing of 
negotiations for control of com. stock of 
this company. Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., of 
New York, and E. W. Clark & Co., of 
Philadelphia, will take over the stock at par, 
$100, contingent upon not less than 95% 
of the stock being deposited for sale. As 
yet no announcement has been made wheth- 
er or not Northern Ohio will be included 
in Commonwealth Power Ry. Light 
properties, but it is probable it will be 
taken over by that corporation. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph.—Reports 
for 6 mos. ended June 30 total operating 
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revenue $9,750,228, compared with $9,298,647 
in same period of 1915, and operating in- 
come $2,214,389, against $2,209,594. 

Philadelphia Co.—July gross earnings 
were $2,253,146, increase of $323,175 over 
July. 1915, and net $825,773, increase of 
$80,291 


Southern Bell Telephone.—Reports for 
6 mos. ended June 30 total operating rev- 
enue $3,544,242, compared with $3,276, in 
corresponding period of 1915, and operat- 
ing income $855,593 compared with ,309. 

Twin City Rapid Transit—Gross_ earn- 
ings for 7 mos. ended July 31 were $5,890,- 
275, an increase of $492,241 over same 
period of 1915, net $2,227,496, increase $361,- 


598, surplus after charges $1 062, in- 
crease $349,297. or 4 


United Gas & Electric.—Reports for fis- 
cal year ended June 30 net earnings, after 


_all charges, $2,906,539, an increase of $678,- 


968 over last year. 


United Light & paanare~-Deciered reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 144% on Ist pref. 
and a dividend of 1% on com. stock, pay- 
able Oct. 1 to stock of record Sept. 15. © 

United © of St. Louis.—Reports 
for 6 mos. ended June 30, gross $6,211,306 
increase $448,902 over 6 mos. ended June 
30, 1915, net $1,690,681, increase $269,368, 
$70b BN6. after charges $407,967, increase 








Public Utility Inquiries - 





Brooklyn Rapid Transit- 


E. S. A., Ocean City, N. J.—Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit (8434) is not earning greatly 
in excess of its dividend requirements. 
Moreover it is uncertain what effect the 
opening of the new subways in 1918 will 
have on this stock. We believe your idea 
of switching from Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
into J. I. Case Pfd. (84) to be an excellent 
one. The latter company in 1915 earned 
its preferred dividend with well over a 
$1,000,000 to spare and the outlook for the 
company at the present time is decidedly 
bright. Moreover a termination of the war 
would not be detrimental to the company. 





Phila. Co. 


C. H. N., Newark, N. J.—Philadelphia Co. 
(39) we regard as an attractive speculation. 
For the year ended March 31, 1916, the com- 
pany earned $6.38 on 858,860 shares of stock, 
par value $50, as compared with $4.78 earned 
on 787,880 shares the previous year. The 
outstanding stock was increased for the pur- 
pose of retiring notes. The excellent show- 
ing for the year was due not only to the 
increased business which came to the com- 
pany from the great industrial activity Pitts- 
burgh has enjoyed the past eight months, 
but also to a reduction of operating costs. 


Phila. Electric 4’s—United R. R. 5’s 


F. F. A., Philadelphia, Pa—Philadelphia 
Electric 4s can be exchanged for new 4% 
bonds secured by the same mortgage. These 
new bonds, therefore, will be just as good as 
the old and can be regarded as an Al security. 
United Railways Investment 5s (69) are a 
semi-s lative bond. We believe them to 
have fairly good possibilities, although they 
should not be regarded as a conservative in- 
vestment. 


Express Cos. 


lr. E., Buffalo, N. Y.—The latest earnings 
which we have of American Express Company 
and Wells Fargo are those for March and they 
are as follows: , 


American Express Co. 
Total operating Operating 
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For the month of April, American Express 
reported total operating revenue of $3,017,285, 
against $2,265,773 the previous year, and oper- 
ating income of $408,387 against $266,772 th 
previous year. 

United Utilities 

E. M., New York City.—United Utilities is 
a holding company for securities of various 
public utilities. Income from dividends re- 
ceived and bond interest is sufficient to cover 
the interest on the thirty-year convertible 6's, 
with an ample margin to spare. While these 
bonds cannot be considered the highest grade 
public utilities bonds, they are a fairly attrac- 
tive investment, and suitable for- a business 
man to put a portion of his funds into. It is 
not wise, however, to tie up too much money 
in a bond of this class. 
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Tennessee Copper—Its Rise and 
Decline 


Will It Rise AgainP—An “Inside” Story of the Tangled 
Skein of Troubles Besetting This Corporation— Posi- 


tion of Stock 





By MALCOLM ARMSTRONG 





6¢f ‘HECKERED” is an inadequate 

word in speaking of the career 

of the Tennessee Copper Co. 
Seamed, crossed, criss-crossed and 
double-crossed would not be too much 
to characterize the- mercurial fortunes 
of this corporation and their reflection 
in the market barometer of its stock. 
In 1907 and 1908 Tennessee’s stock 
sold over $50 a share (par $25), and 
those who bought it at around the top 
prices then, saw seven lean years drag 
their weary lengths before the oppor- 
tunity again presented itself to get out 
with no loss. In 1907-8 the future 
glowed brightly for this corporation 
and the Carnegie Trust Co. “crowd” 
ran the stock to double par and bet- 
ter, while board-room gossip ran to 
the effect that “TC” was slated for at 
least 75, and likely higher. The dis- 
astrous failure of the Carnegie Trust 
Co., kicked the market props from be- 
neath Tennessee and the stock lang- 
uished, selling as low as 1934 in 1910. 
Last year the stock soared to 70 a 
share. In explaining this rise and the 
subsequent fall it is necessary to turn 
back the pages of the years to the 
time when Tennessee was a simon-pure 
copper producing company and nothing 
else. 

The Tennessee Legend 


The Tennessee Copper Co. was in- 
corporated in 1899 and was known 
as a “Lewisohn” concern. Frederic 
Lewisohn was president and Walter 
Lewisohn was treasurer, there were 
three Lewisohns on the Board and 
two on the Executive Committee. 


Hence it will be seen that nothing hap- 
pened to Tennessee which the Lewi- 
sohn brothers, sitting in their spacious, 
old-fashioned offices at 11 Broadway, 
were not fully cognizant of. Although 
the Lewisohn offices may have been 
old fashioned, the Lewisohn brothers 
are up to the minute and it is not on 
record that they ever overlooked any 
really good market bets. However 
that may be, for a long time there was 
a legend that Tennessee was a “buy” 
under 20 and a “sale” around 30, until 
the rank and file of speculative Wall 
Street made up its mind that this stock 
was too intimate a family affair for 
rank outsiders, and for the most part 
left the stock severely alone. 

Just about that time meddlesome Fate 
poked its fingers into Tennessee’s af- 
fairs and gave a whirl to the wheel of 
fortune which put an entirely differ- 
ent complexion upon the company. 
This is how it came about: 

As a copper producer the company 
was a success but not such a one as to 
cause any considerable degree of envy 
among other producers of the red metal. 
In good years it made good money and 
less in poor years. Among the diffi- 
culties the company had to contend 
with was the smoke nuisance from 
its smelter, since the Tennessee ores 
contain high percentages of  sul- 
phur and the sulphur laden fumes laid 
the country barren for miles around. 
The farmers in the vicinity and adja- 
cent Georgia were not slow to per- 
ceive the opportunities for gouging in- 
vested capital, and whenever a mort- 
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gage fell due on the family homestead 
or the cotton crop was light, they 
would start damage suits, severally and 
collectively in hopes to recoup from 
Tennessee. It was a dull day when 
the company failed to have half a dozen 
of such suits on hand. 

To checkmate this favorite indoor 
sport of the agriculturists, and to es- 
cape being shut-down by court orders, 
the company finally decided to build 
an acid plant to convert the sulphuric 
fumes into sulphuric acid and sell it in 
the ready market among the chemical 
fertilizer manufacturing companies. It 
was a rather daring experiment, as the 
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plant cost upwards of $1,500,000 and 
its rated capacity of 250,000 tons of 
acid per annum, was much larger than 
had ever been attempted before. It 
took a long time to get the acid produc- 
tion to anywhere near the rated total of 
output, but finally it became apparent 
that the acid business instead of being a 
profitable by-product was about to be- 
come the company’s main source of in- 
come. The tail began to wag the dog. 
That International Contract 


When the company’s management in 
1909 succeeded in making a contract 


with the International Agricultural 
Corporation whereby the latter was to 
take all of Tennessee’s acid, production 
(the minimum being 175,000 tons per 
annum with the option of taking any 
excess that the company might pro 
duce) at $4.80 per ton, it was consid 
ered that a fine day’s work had been 
done. ‘Tennessee could make acid at 
about $2.50 per ton and as the contract 
ran until 1917 with an option of a 3 
year renewal, it appeared that Tennes- 
see was assured of a profit of nearly 
$2.50 per ton on all the acid it could 
produce. In anticipation of this the 
price of above 50 for the stack was made 
in the 1905-8 period. With the exception 
of some slight modifications, the con- 
tract as outlined above, is substantially 
the same today as when originally 
made. Under this contract a produc- 
tion of 200,000 tons annually meant 
profits, after bond charges, of nearly 
$2 per share, without taking into ac- 
count the profits from copper produced. 
As shown in the tabulation which ac- 
companies this article, the best the Ten- 
nessee could show in 1906 and 1907 
when the copper boom was on, was 
about $4 per share, but its earnings 
during the last four years on normal 
copper prices (with the exception of 
1915) have averaged better than $4 
per annum. The thing which has kept 
the stock of Tennessee down has been 
the uncertain position of the Interna- 
tional company and the lack of a mar- 
ket for Tennessee acid above Interna- 
tional’s requirements. Not long after 
the Tennessee became an acid producer 
the Lewisohns relinquished their con- 
trol of the company, either voluntarily 
or involuntarily. 


A War-Boomed Stock 


The war demand for sulphuric acid 
seemed to spell great prosperity for 
the company for in August, 1915, the 
company closed a contract to supply 
the Russian government with a com- 
bination of acids on a basis which 
would yield a net profit of something 
like $2,700,000 or approximately 50 per 
cent. on the capital stock. This solyed 
the problem of Tennessee’s surplus 
acid, and to facilitate the matter the 
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Russian government advanced $1,500,- 
000 to enable the company to finance 
the trinitoluol plant which was re- 
quired to fulfill this contract. In the 
fall of 1915 the outlook for Tennessee 
certainly looked bright. Instead of the 
measly $2.50 a ton profit which it ob- 
tained from the International com- 
pany, Tennessee was to sell all its 
surplus production above the usual 
quota which the International took, on 
the basis of the high prices then pre- 
vailing for sulphuric acid—above $30 
a ton for concentrated acid. The stock 
emerged from comparative obscurity 
as a full-fledged war bride and sailed 
upwards until the mark of 70 was at- 
tained. Then the proverbial-fly in the 


if there were to be any war-profits 
from the sale of acid, those profits 
were going to swell the International’s 
money chests and not the coffers of 
Tennessee. 

The Tennessee Copper Co. wriggle« 
at International’s demand for this ad- 
ditional 100,000 tons of the valuable 
chemical, but the latter stood upon its 
bond and refused to budge an inch. 
After having struggled under the bur- 
den of that contract for so many years 
International did not propose to lose 
out the moment the contract bade fair 
to become a source of great profit. 
That the relations between the com- 
panies became strained is putting it 
lightly. 











TENNESSEE COPPER CO. 


Ten-Year Analysis of Operations and Earnings 
Years Ended December 31 

















Capital Stock 

Net Earned Paid 
Operating Total Interest Times Net per per Surplus 
ofits Income onBonds Earned Income Share Share for Year 
” BERS. occcues $1,298,037 $1,306,167 $62,338 20.9 $1,058,158 $5.29 $3.00 $458,153 
ee 805,455 819,765 59,000 13.9 650,767 3.25 3.00 50,767 
., ee 1,153,313 1,170,159 71,000 16.5 966,703 4.83 3.75 516,703 
ee 1,303,873 1,303,873 80,250 16.2 1,095,875 5.47 2.50 595,875 
| re 550,728 577,928 89,250 6.5 407,050 2.03 se 407,050 
Tee 547,157 547,157 21,007 26.0 445,387 2.23 1.50 145,387 
oo AEE 378,849 427,656 18,750 22.8 339,406 1.70 1.25 89,406 
, Se 368,492 413,174 20,000 26.5 324,769 1.62 2.50 *175,231 
na ETT 839,958 900,674 20,000 45.0 800,635 4.00 3.25 150,635 
Sa 867,062 958,829 21,097 45.4 824,232 4.12 1.25 574,232 

*Deficit 

ointment appeared. But in this par- From the time the International 


ticular case there were two insects. 
The first came in the form of calm 
announcement from the International 
Co. that for the calendar year 1916, 
the International Co. would not only 
take the maximum amount of acid as 
per contract, but an additional 100,000 
tons which Tennessee had announced 
that they would produce. A bomb 
dropped on the middie of the Tennes- 
see directors’ table could not have 
created greater consternation. Has- 
tily the fatal contract with Interna- 
tional was raked out and when it was 
scanned it was found that the Inter- 
national company was acting within 
its rights under the contract, and that 


made its demands for the additional 
100,000 tons a series of strange occur- 
rences at the Tennessee property made 
their appearances. First the acid plant 
was closed down for the “annual house- 
cleaning,” then a strike blocked mat- 
ters, and final the necessity for “re- 
pairs” became so great that another 
shut-down was necessary. 


The Second Fly in the Ointment 


Just about this time, as though to 
put the crowning touch to the situa- 
tion, the trinitoluol plant burned down 
—a total loss—and Tennessee found 
itself facing a situation that to say the 
least was displeasing. On the one 
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hand the company stood in danger 
of a suit by the Russian govern- 
ment to recover the Russian $1,500,- 
000 which had been advanced, and on 
the other in danger of a suit of two 
or three millions on the part of Inter- 
national for non-delivery of acid un- 
der the terms of the contract. Truly 
a pretty kettle of fish! It is small 
wonder, then, that it was judged “ad- 
visable” to pass Tennessee’s dividends 
and small wonder that the stock tumb- 
bled precipitately from the 60’s to the 
20’s. With two such war clouds hover- 
ing over its head Tennessee decided 
that all the ammunition it could gather 
in the form of cash ought to be kept 
on hand, and dry. Unquestionably the 
company might have continued its 
dividends, but the destroyed plant 
which cost $800,000 was insured for 
$500,000 and the insurance companies 
showed strong inclinations of refusing 
to pay. At this writing they are still 
haggling over the matter. 

It is always darkest just before the 
break of day and it seems now that 
Tennessee has about taken the measure 
of its difficulties. Daily the danger of 
a suit on the part of the Russian gov- 
ernment grows less. In the first place 
that government is in a better position 
to supply its own acid than.twelve 
months ago, and in the second place 
the price of acid has declined so far 
below the contract price that it would 
be cheaper for Russia to pocket the 
$1,500,000 loss than to insist on the ful- 
fillment of the contract. 

There remains, of course, the danger 
of reprisals on the part of Interna- 
tional, but inasmuch as litigation on 
that score would be likely to be long 
drawn out and expensive, It seems more 
reasonable that some settlement will 
be made. The more so because Ten- 
nessee, in a chastened frame of mind 
is now working hard to catch up with 
the arrears of its deliveries to Interna- 


tional. The only actual suits which 
have developed so far are actions be- 
gun by W. H. Stiner & Sons, custom 
brokers, and others for alleged non- 
ramp ng, an sulphuric acid contracted 
for in 1915. 


Status of the Company 


Outside of its involved legal compli- 
cations Tennessee is doing well. Ow- 
ing to the many interruptions of op- 
erations which the company has suf- 
fered this year it is especially difficult 
to estimate its 1916 showing with any 
degree of accuracy. The third quarter 
should see a marked increase in acid 
production owing to the operation of 
the new unit which is figured to bring 
output to a yearly basis of something 
like 300,000 tons, with a corresponding 
increase in copper production. It is 
safe to say that barring unexpected 
complications, Tennessee’s earnings for 
1916 should run considerably ahead of 
last year’s showing of 5.29 per share. 
The question as to when the company 
will resume dividends depends largely 
upon how soon the present tangles in 
which the company finds itself, are un- 
ravelled. As long as there is the dan- 
ger that the International Agricultural 
Corporation may sue Tennessee for 
several millions, the former’s stock 
must continue to occupy a speculative 
position. ° 


A Logical Merger 


That Tennessee and International 
should settle their differences eventu- 
ally by some sort of a merger is by no 
means out of the question. They are 
in no sense competing companies, each 
is valuable to the other and both are 
backed by powerful banking interests. 
An amalgamation would settle some 
very serious problems for both, and the 
Street- would not be surprised to see 
developments along that line eventu- 
ally. 








WHAT WILL $1,000 DO? 

What will a single thousand dollars do? a reader asks. Why, it will buy a 
farm or a city home, it will buy a business, or prepare one for a profession. It 
will “keep the wolf from the door” in times of change and old age. You cannot 
starve a man who has a thousand dollars on tap in. the bank.—Where Money 


Grows. 




















Mining Digest 





Ahmeek.—Production has shown no fall- 
ing off in past 2 or 3 mos. Mine shipping at 
rate of 95 cars of rock daily and the rock is 
running up around 24 pounds. 


Alaska Gold.—Vice-Pres. D. C. Jackling 
states: “Our July report showed the ore 
was averaging $1.24 per ton, which is an 
improvement over the average shown by 
the ore handled in previous months for 
some time. The average for last year ran 
a little over $1.15 per ton. We look for 
still further improvement, however, after 
the ore that is broken down and ready for 
the mill is disposed of. Alaska Gold is a 
long-time proposition and must be worked 
out gradually, as it is an enormous tonnage 
proposition.” 


Allouez.—Declared quarterly dividend of 
$2.50 per share, which compares with $2 
paid in July, $1.50 in April, $1 in Jan. and 
$1 in year 1915, its initial payment. This 
dividend calls for distribution of $250,000 
and will make $8 a share or total of $800,000 
paid so far to stockholders. Dividend pay- 
able Oct. 4 to stock of record Sept. 13. 


American Vanadium Co.—Reported this 
co. will probably pass into hands of an 
eastern banking syndicate which has offered 
$7,000,000, or $1,000 for each of its 7,000 
shares. It is understood syndicate repre- 
sents group of steel men who contemplate 
formation of new co. for production of 
vanadium. Company was organized in 1906 
and is capitalized at $700,000. 


American Zinc.—Estimated this co. will 
show earnings of $10,000,000 for 12 mos. 
ending Dec. 31, which would be equal to 
$46 per share on 193,000 shares of com. 
stock after interest on $2,000,000 bonds 
issued in connection with the Granby pur- 
chase and $6 per share on 100,000 shares 
Amer. Zinc pref. Net profits for first 7 
mos. of this year were $4,592,000 and with 
Granby’s earnings estimated at $3,000,000 
in 1916, Amer. Zinc need only earn $500,000 
per month for the 5 mos. beginning Aug. 1 
last to show profits for year of $10,000,000. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—This com- 
pany has purchased, through its subsidiary, 
International Smelting & Refining Co., the 
old Walker copper properties in Plumas, 
California, paying, it is reported, $670,000. 
The property consists of 16 claims, heavily 
timbered, with a good water power avail- 
able 18 miles northeast of Portola, Califor- 
nia. The ore carries 6% copper, 3 ounces 
silver, and $1 in gold to the ton. 


Apex Mines.—At meeting of directors it 
was decided to issue 500,000 shares of stock 
to stockholders at 10c. per share. The pro- 
ceeds will be used in paying co.’s indebted- 
ness and to provide funds for diamond 
drilling and prospecting. 


Arizona Copper.—Produced 4,400,000 Ibs. 
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copper in July, comparing with 4,800,000 Ibs. 
in June, 1916, and 3,390,000 in July, 1915. 


Butte & Superior.—Directors have de- 
clared quarterly dividend of $1.25 and an 
extra of $5. Output of this co. in August 
was 34, tons of ore producing 10,500,000 
Ibs. zinc from 9,600 tons of concentrates. 
Silver production was 200,000 ounces. Esti- 
mated co. will have approximately $2,000,- 
000 cash in its treasury after payment on 
Sept. 30 of dividends totaling $6.25 a share, 
and that quick assets should approximate 
$5,000,000. 


Caledonia Mining.—July net earnings 
$90,000. Directors declared regular month- 
ly dividend of 3c. per share, payable Sept. 5 
to holders of record Aug. 25. This makes 
payments for current year $677,300 and in- 
creases the total to $1,560,031. 


Calumet & Arizona.—Directors have de- 
clared quarterly dividend of $2 a share. 
Estimated co. will earn $18 per share this 
year. 


Calumet & Hecla.—Directors have de- 
clared quarterly dividend of $20. per share, 
which compares with $15 paid 3 and 6 mos. 
ago. Company announces that it will dis- 
tribute to stockholders as a special dividend 
20,000 shares of Bamarack Mining, this be- 
ing equivalent to 1 share of Taramack to 
each 5 shares of Calumet & Hecla stock out- 
standing. 


Centennial Mining Co.—Directors have 
declared an initial dividend of $1, payable 
Sept. 21 


Chino Copper.—Produced 6,883,403 Ibs. 
copper in July. Directors have declared 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share 
and $1 extra, the same amounts as were 
paid 3 mos. ago. This co. earned $3.70 for 
3 mos. ended June 30. 


Columbia Mines Co. (Listed on New 
York Curb.).—Owns the fee to, and is de- 
veloping a young low-grade gold property 
at Angels’ Camp, on the Mother Lode, Cali- 
fornia, and is employing three shifts sink- 
ing and drifting. The shaft is down 250 ft. 
on the incline and making 5 feet daily. The 
property shows 10 to 25 ft. of gold-bearing 
amphibole schist overlying a conspicuous 
quartz band which outcrops for over 1,000 
feet; the total length of the Columbia lode 
claim is 1,400 feet on the strike. A 10-stamp 
mill on the property will ultimately be re- 
placed by more economic ball mills, if de- 
velopment proves satisfactory. The company 
is cee at 750,000 shares, selling at 65c 
to , 


Consolidated Copper Mines Co.—Has let 
a contract for reconstruction of the Giroux 
concentrator and installation of the Callow 
oil flotation process. The reconstructed 
concentrator is expected to be in operation 
before end of 1916. 
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Davis-Daly—At present ore is being 
hoisted from the 1 and 1500-foot levels 
and from the 2500-foot. The second-class 
ore is running about 34% and the first- 
class ore 7% copper. The last quarterly 
report of the co. showed a deficit of $18,000 
due to expense of development work, but it 
is understood that July showed a small 
profit. 


Dome Mines Co.—Reported to be milling 
ore at rate of 44,000 tons a month, or close 
to its capacity of 45,000 tons. 


Inspiration Copper.—August output esti- 
mated at 11,500, Ibs. copper. Co. is av- 
eraging over 11,000,000 Ibs. per month. With 
25c. copper, and an 8%c. cost, Inspiration 
is earning $20 per share on its 1,183,000 
shares. 

Interstate Callahan.—The fourth annual 
report of this co., for the year ended June 
30, 1916, discloses net profits of $3,100,491 
for that period. There was paid during the 

ear dividends amounting to $3,254,930, or 

7 a share. The company acquired during 
the year new properties for which it paid a 
total of $181,817 and closed the year free 
of all debts and with net surplus assets of 

Kennecott Cee. Declared regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share, payable 
Sept. 30 to stock of record Sept. 18. After 
the meeting the following statement was 
given out: “At this meeting a statement 
was submitted showing cash, short time 
notes and copper on hand, all of which cop- 
per has been sold, amounting to $22,058,000, 
but this does not include Kennecott’s inter- 
est in cash and copper on hand in Braden 
Copper Mines Co. or Utah Copper Co.” 


Magma Copper.—Declared regular 
terly dividend of 50c. a share payable 
30 to stock of record Sept. 8. 


Mass Consolidated—Rock output of this 
co. has shown a decline so far this month. 
Daily average shipments are around 35 
cars. In July the co. shipped about 900 cars 
of rock, against 950 in June. 


Miami Copper.—Report for 6 mos. ended 
June 30 shows production of 25,585,314 Ibs. 
copper, and net earnings of $3,499,740 or 

70 per share. Cost of production was 

.95c. per Ib. Surplus for the 6 mos. was 
$1,445,176. 


Nevada Consolidated—Declared quarter- 
ly dividend of 50c. extra per share, which 
compares with 37%c. regular and 37%c. 
extra paid 3 mos. ago. Co. produced 8,537,- 
231 Ibs. copper in July. arnings for 6 
mos. ended June 30 were $3.56 per share 
and for 3 mos. ended June 30, $2.33. On 


uar- 
ept. 


July 1 surplus of cash and quick assets 
amounted to more than $10,000,000. 


Ohio Cop Mining Co.—This property 
has been sold for $750 
tive of the bondholders’ committee, 


000 to a representa- 
This 


decision is not yet confirmed by the Federal 
Court in Salt Lake City, as a stay for that 
period has been granted by the Federal 
Court in New York on petition of stockhol- 
ders not satisfied with the bondholders’ 
proposed plan of reorganization. From 
present indications two stockholders’ com- 
mittees will come into the field. The stock 
can be assessed $2 per share should it be 
necessary to raise new working capital, but 
operations during the past year have been 
so profitable that trustees and receivers are 
understood to have about $400,000 cash on 


hand, against about $60,000 unsecured lia- 
bilities. 
Ray Consolidated—Directors have de- 


clared regular quarterly dividend of 50c. 
and 25c. extra per share. Co. produced 
6,834,492 Ibs. copper in July. Output for 7 


mos. onting July 31 was 42,425,838 Ibs. 
Profits for full year estimated at around $8 
per share. 


Shannon Copper Co.—Preliminary figures 
indicate this co. produced in August 925,000 
Ibs. copper and earned between $85,000 and 
$90,000 net. In the 7 mos. ended July 31 
Shannon produced 5,364,570 Ibs. copper and 
earned $490,000 net, or about $1.60 per share 
on 300,000 shares. On September 1 the co. 
aoe net quick assets amounting to $1,130,- 


Standard Silver-Lead—The latest state- 
ment of earnings is for June and puts net 
profits at $30,398. The 2%c. dividend re- 
quires $50,000 a month. This showing was 
due to a curtailment of production, due to 
bad weather and a breakdown of the power 

lant. Profit and surplus account as of 
~ 30, 1916, was $289,773. It is under- 
stood that shipments during first quarter 
of August were almost equal to total ship- 
ments in July. 

St. Joseph Lead Co.—Declared a distribu- 
tion of 50c. a share from reserve for amor- 
tization ‘in addition to regular quarterly- 
dividend of 25c. a share, payable Sept. 20 
to stock of record Sept. 9. 

Tennessee Copper.—Acid production of 
this co. is now running at the rate of 550 
tons per day, compared with a normal out- 
put from the old plant of 750 tons daily. 
The new acid plant with a capacity of 330 
tons per-day should have been finished by 
July 1. 

Tonopah Extension.—Declared regular 
dividend of 10% and an extra dividend of 
5% payable Oct. 1. The co. reports an in- 
creasé in July net earnings to $68,742, com- 
paring with $52,160 in June. 

Utah Copper.— Produced 20,302,228 Ibs. 
copper during July as compared with 17.- 
877,432 Ibs. in June, and 15,950,215 Ibs. in 
May. Directors have declared regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 and $1.50 extra 

er — — “ same payments as in 
June. tah earned in quarter endin 
30 about $6.13 per share. _ 
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Mining Inquiries 





Nipissing 

B. G. F., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Nipissing 
Mines (7) we believe to have good specula- 
tive possibilities. This company is capital- 
ized with $6,000,000 stock, par value $5. 
Dividends are now being ‘paid at the rate 
of $1 per share per annum. Monthly earn- 
ings have been showing an increasing tend- 
ency, as the following table shows: 


Production. 

od RC ivassven$hiadeusn $288,577 

nD Waahe Gacdees we eee 294,669 
. ercanwtaees eine ee 291,898 
oO Te 167,446 
OS ae eee 999 
SION, 14S os sg atnakede 171,850 
I coat ire andl ati 169,802 


Earnings are running at the rate of ap- 
proximately $2 per share per annum. The 
company has only about two years’ supply 
of ore blocked out, but indications are that 
a great deal more valuable ore will be un- 
covered. 





Jumbo Extension 


B. Y. W., Fanwood, N. J.—Jumbo Exten- 
sion (46) has passed its September divi- 
dend. The management has announced the 
reason for this. It is stated that no new 
valuable ore bodies have been located, and 
that the present ore body is being rapidly 
depleted, making it advisable to conserve 
the resources of the company for further 
development work. The future market 
course of this stock will therefore probably 
depend entirely on how successful new de- 
velopment work turns out. We would not 
suggest purchasing the stock under these 
circumstances, but if bought at very much 
higher levels, suggest holding as there is a 
possibility that new ore bodies will be un- 
covered. 





Chile Copper 


H. W. O., Kalamazoo, Mich.—Chile Cop- 
per (20%) is believed by many engineers 
to own the greatest copper mine in the 
world. There has already been blocked out 
over 350,000,000 tons of 3. ore. The com- 
pany is planning to greatly increase its 
present capacity for producing copper, and 
for that reason dividends should not be ex- 
pected in the immediate future. Moreovér, 
it is quite likely that more financing will be 
necessary. The company has outstanding 

5,000,000 stock, and $15,000,000 ten-year 

% bonds. Plans of the management call 
for a plant which ultimately will be able to 
handle 30,000 tons of ore daily. For the six 
months ended June 30 the company pro- 
duced 19,724,385 pounds of copper. We re- 
gard the stock as an excellent purchase for 
the long pull, but are not inclined to the 
opinion that it will have a very marked ad- 
vance in the immediate future. 


Standard Silver-Lead 


A. New York City.—Standard Silver- 
Lead in) shipped forty-four tons of con- 
centrates during the first aoa SO of Sg Mes 
which will net approximately $50 his 
is nearly as much as the total shipments 
made during the month of July. The com- 
pany is paying regular pete. dividends 
of 2%c. a share. The stock must be re- 
garded as speculative, in view of the un- 
certainty as to how long present well-pay- 
ing ore will last, but we believe it to Sons 
attractive possibilities as a speculation. 





Goldfield Consolidated 


B. H. G., Philadelphia, Pa—Goldfield 
Consolidated (84). et profits of this 
company are now running at the rate of 
about $45,000 per month, which is consider- 
ably under the earnings the company has 
shown in the past. The explanation is the 
company is cleaning up all the free milling 
ore that will yield even the smallest profit, 
in order to place the mine in shape for the 
extraction on a large scale of the deep-ievel, 
copper-bearing ores that will be treated in 
the future by the flotation process. The 
property appears to have considerable pos- 
sibilities and at present prices we regard 
the stock as having fairly attractive possi- 
bilities. There is $39,591,480 stock out- 
standing, par value $10. 





Mother Lode 


J. M. E., Albany, N. Y.—Mother Lode 
(32) has a copper mine located in Alaska 
near the Bonanza Mine of Kennecott Cop- 
per Company. There is 4,750,000 shares of 
stock outstanding, par value $1. This 
company unqueStionably owns a very valu- 
able mine. Its greatest difficulty at the 
present time is that of transportation, and 
it is expected that this will be solved in the 
near future. There have been rumors from 
time to time that Kennecott Copper might 
take over this property. We regard the 
stock as an attractive mining speculation. 





Ray Consolidated 


D. M., Washington, D. C.—Ray Consol- 
idated (245%) reported for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1916, profits of $3,242,542, equal to 
$2.06 per share for the quarter, or at the an- 
nual rate of $8.24. At the present time Ray 
Consolidated is paying 50c. eve it fi In view 
of its large earnings, we believe it likely that 
the dividend will be increased in the near fu- 
ture. At present prices we regard the stock 
as selling at a conservative level and believe 
that if you hold it that you should be able to 
sell out in the not distant future at higher 
prices than you paid for it. This mine has 
ore reserves sufficient to last for over twenty 
years at the present rate of production. 
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Inter. Nickel 

M. C. G., Weehawken, N. J.—Interna- 
tional Nickel (40%) appears quite attractive 
as a semi-speculative investment. The com- 
pany is earning at the present time at the 
rate of close to $8 per share per annum. 
This earning power, however, must be re- 
garded as somewhat abnormal, due to the 
big demand for nickel for munition makers. 
The earnings of the company for the past 
three years have been as follows: 


Ss te Fh ou beter kee cae 82 
PEs ona ed ov cece neds 3.33 
Re 2.80 

Even with the war over, International 


Nickel should be able to show earnings 
much better than in 1914 because there has 
been an increased demand for nickel from 
the automobile industry, and the company 
has generally improved its plant facilities. 
It is in strong financial condition, with $10,- 
500,000 working capital. It has enormous 
ore reserves and stands practically alone in 
its field. 





Columbia Mines 

S. “T., New York City—The Columbia 
Mines Company owns.in fee simple some 
eighty acres of mining claims in the Mother 
Lode district of California. The properties 
have been worked in a small way for many 
years ata profit. The mill now on the 
ground is handling 95 tons of ore averag- 
ing $4 per ton. Development work is being 
increased underground so as to be able to 
feed a larger mill now under construction, 
five more stamps being added. The com- 
pany estimates net earnings on basis of 100 
tons daily at $75,000 per annum. We re- 
gard the stock as an attractive speculation. 
The stock is listed and traded in on the 
New York Curb. 


Anaconda 

J. A. J., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Anaconda 
(8434). 25 shares of this stock can be pur- 
chased in most brokerage houses with a 
margin of ten points or $250. For Kelly- 
Springfield 20 points are generally asked. 
although some brokers will carry it for 10 
points. We believe it advisable to pur- 
chase stocks on not less than 20 points mar- 
gin, that is, $500 for 25 shares. 





Tennesee Copper 

M. J. W., Hamilton, Ont.—Tennessee Cop- 
per (2554) has quite a few problems on its 
hands to solve. The principal one is adjusting 
its affairs with the Russian Government. It 
is the best opinion that the matter will be 
satisfactorily arranged, but until it is, the 
stock must be regarded as a risky speculation. 
As you say you have a very large loss on your 
commitment, our suggestion would be to hold 
your present stock. In view of the risk in- 
volved, however, we cannot suggest that you 
average your holdings. 





Winona Copper 


H. A. P., Chicago, Ill—Winona Copper 
(6) we should regard as a rather risky spec- 
ulation. The company has over 2,000 acres 
of mineral land in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict. There are ten miles of openings and 
operations have been carried to a depth of 
15,000 feet. There are three workable 
shafts. The company’s mill is located on 
its property. A new leaching process is be- 
ing tried to recover copper from the tail- 
ings. The company has approximately 
$2.50 per share cash assets, and owes noth- 
ing but current bills. This mine is a high 
cost producer and in 1915 costs were 17c. a 
pound. It can be seen therefore, that this 
company’s prosperity is dependent on cop- 
per maintaining a high price level. Current 
earnings are estimated to be at the rate of 
about $1.50 and $2.00 per share per annum 
at the present timé. 


Diapeecpaiih 
Alaska Juneau 


B. L., Providence, R. I—Alaska Juneau 
(7%) we believe to have excellent specula- 
tive possibilities. The development of the 
property is being steadily pushed and the 
management has announced that it will be 
completed early in 1917, without any fur- 
ther financing being necessary. The man- 
agement estimates that, when the mill now 
being constructed is operated at capacity, 
the company should have an earning power 
of around $1 per share per annum. The 
company’s ore reserves are large. 

We are inclined to the opinion that the 
recent decline in Alaska Juneau was largely 
in sympathy with the downward movement 
in Alaska Gold. 
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ALCHEMY OF SAVING 


The place for every dollar that you do not need for your daily 
necessities is in the bank, for the bank will not only protect it against 
fire and thieves, pay it back on demand, but by the alchemistic 
process known only to banking, turn it into ten credit dollars, which 
are as effective in the business world as money dollars and cheaper. 
This is the bank’s greatest service to the community and to you.— 


Where Money Grows. 























Oil Notes 





Central Petroleum Co.—Declared regular 
semi-annual dividend of $2.50 per share on 
preferred stock, payable Oct. 1 to stock of 
record Sept. 26. 


Cosden & Co.—Pres. J. S. Cosden, in an- 
nouncing net in first 6 mos. as $2,000,000, 
says: “From now on our profits should in- 
crease by reason of low price of crude and 
additional still capacity. We have added 
14 miles to our Cushing pipe line, bought 
about 600 tank cars, erected large storage 
tanks and built a new acid plant.” 


General Petroleum Corporation.—This 
corporation has absorbed the General Pipe 
Line Co., and has acquired property for- 
merly owned by the latter co., and issued 
its securities to the amount contemplated 
in the plan of reorganization. It has exe- 
cuted a mortgage covering all said proper- 
ties, except certain bonds of the General 
Pipe Line Co., to the Columbia Trust Co. 
as trustee to further secure the bonds of the 
General Pipe Line Co. of California deposit- 
ed under the deposit agreement. The mort- 
gage is a lien on all said properties sub- 
ject to a first mortgage securing not ex- 
ceeding $1,500,000 of bonds of the new co. 
It has also delivered through Columbia 
Trust its note for $200,000 dated June 1, 
1916, payable in 3 equal annual instalments, 
June 1, 1917, 1918 and 1919, respectively, 
with interest at 6%. The General Pipe Line 
Co. of California has executed an indenture 
closing its existing mortgage at $4,500,000. 


Imperial Oil Co., Ltd.—Declared dividend 
of $4 a share payable September 1 to stock 
of record Aug. 18 


Midwest Refining.— Recently increased 
dividend from 14% to 2% quarterly, plac- 
ing stock on an 8% basis. Reported earn- 
ings are running at rate of 30% per annum; 
and an extra dividend may be declared. Re- 
fineries at Casper and Greybull, Wyoming, 
soon to have capacity of 26,000 barrels 
daily. 


Omar Oil & Gas.—Mr. Clark, president 
of the co., announced recently that the co. 
has secured additional leases of about 2,900 
acres in the Kentucky oil field. Wells are 
now being drilled in Washington Co., Ohio, 
Wills Creek District, West Va., Goshorn 
Lease, Kanawha Co., West Va., Zapata Co., 
Texas, Gooseberry Dome, Wyo., and Two 
Wells, Lost Soldier Field, Wyo., making a 
total of 8 wells drilling. In Carbon Co., 
Wyo., in addition to their 9,600-acre inter- 
est in the Lost Soldier Field, on which 300 
and 500-bbl. wells have been brought in, a 
20% royalty interest is owned in an addi- 
tional 920 acres. 


Sinclair Oil—Mr. J. Fletcher Farrell, 
vice-president of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, has become treas- 
urer of the Sinclair Oil & Refining Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Farrell was formerly a bank ex- 
aminer in the Middle West and at one time 
was treasurer of the American Bankers’ 
Association. He will have charge of all 
finances of the Sinclair corporation. Mr. 
Farrell will continue as an inactive vice- 
president of the Fort Dearborn Bank, and 
will serve upon its board of directors. 


Standard Oil of Kentucky.—Declared 
regular quarterly dividend of a share 
and an extra dividend of $1, payable Oct. 2. 
Books close Sept. 15, reopen Oct. 3. This 
is same dividend as declared in last quar- 
ter. 


Ventura Oil.—Earnings for July under- 
stood to have amounted to $46,000 net. At 
this rate earnings for 12 mos. would amount 
to a litthe over $1 per share per annum. 
Production in July understood to have av- 
eraged between 1,000 and 2,000 barrels of 
crude oil daily and is now running about 
2,000 bbls. daily. By the middle of Sept. 
it is hoped the new plant will be in running 
order and the co. will then be in a position 
to produce 3,000 bbls. daily. 








Oil Inquiries 





Tropical Oil 


W. M., Reading, Pa—Tropical Oil Com- 
pany was organized with $50,000,000 capital 
to take over and develop 3,500,000 acres in 
Colombia, S. A., in which oil seepages have 
been located. It is planned to conduct op- 
erations on a large scale. An initial offer- 
ing of 200,000 shares (par value $25.) at $5. 
per share was reported over-subscribed. 
Pittsburgh Interests are in control. We are 
unable to advise you as to the speculative 
possibilities of the stock as we cannot get 
sufficient information. The stock is not 
listed on any Exchange that we know of, 
and we are unable to obtain a market for it. 


National Transit 


R. I. P., Plainfield, N. J—National Tran- 
sit (13 bid, 14 asked) for the year ended 
December 31, 1915, earned $2.01 per share. 
The company recently announced that not- 
withstanding the payment of the $12.50 per 
share cash dividend, earnings for the first 
six months of 1916 have been somewhat in 
excess of the corresponding period of 1915. 
As far as earnings are concerned, therefore, 
the company has been in a position to main- 
tain its $2 dividend. The management 
states, however, that no dividend will be 
considered until the company’s present lia- 
bilities have been materially reduced. When 
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the cash dividend of $12.50 was paid it was 
expected that certain securities owned by 
the company would be sold. The manage- 
ment, however, could not get what they re- 
garded as their proper value for some of 
them, and are holding these for higher 
prices. Extensions of plant and business 
of the National Transit Pump & Machine 
Co. also required considerable capital. As 
a result the company was obliged to borrow 
over $1,000,000, and under the circum- 
stances is not paying out earnings in divi- 
dends at the present time. The balance 
sheet of December 31, 1915, gives a valua- 
tion to plant of $8,170,439 and other invest- 
ments $8,125,654. It is generally thought 
that the company’s property has a higher 
value than it is given on the books, which 
bears out the information which you have 
gathered. At present prices, we regard the 
stock as selling at a conservative price. 


Cosden Oil 

A. B., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Cosden Oil & Gas 
(11%) on July 24 increased its authorized 
capital stock from $5,000,000 to $9,000,000, and 
authorized the issue of $6,000,000 three-year 
convertible notes. The increase in the stock 
was authorized to take care of the convertible 
feature of the notes. The new stock will 
therefore not be offered to stockholders. The 
note issue was to provide, in part, for financ- 
ing the recent Hill Oil & Gas purchase. 





Oils with Possibilities 
M. C. B., Evansville, Ind—Of the oil com- 
panies you mention, we favor the following 
in the order named. 


Bid. Asked. 
SR cs i ania thie cs tn oncseel 227 230 
SO © a Peres 211 213 
Anglo American Oil............ 14% 15% 
TE OS: OO rere re 58 
Midwest Refining............... 60 62 
Okla, Producing & Refining..... 6% 
PEED, cb Sacnivandtecksecnuten 85% 


All the above are companies with excellent 
future possibilities. 


Mexican Petroleum—Pierce Oil 


R. A. C., Keokuk, Iowa.—Mexican Petro- 
leum (984%) owns an enormously valuable oil 
property in Mexico and, should general con- 
ditions in that country work out favorably, 
the stock is eadaubtelie worth a great deal 
more than it is selling for. There is a very 
large element of risk attached to a purchase 
of this stock, however, as the company has 
about $20,000,000 of surface work which could 
easily be destroyed. Pierce Oil (114): This 
is another company with attractive possibilities. 
It owns very valuable Mexican oil lands as 
well as oil properties and refineries in this 
country. 





Four Oils 


M. M. D., Santa Ana, Cal.—Northern Pipe 
Line is paying dividends at the rate of $10 
per share per annum. At 100 the yield is 10% 
on the investment. 

Southern Pipe Line is paying dividends at 
the rate of $24 per share per annum. At 196 
the yield is 12.3% on the investment. 

Ohio Oil has not any definite dividend rate. 
It is paying large extra dividends from time 
to time. Dividends for the first 9 months of 
1916 totaled $18 per share which is at the rate 
of $24 per annum. Taking $24 per annum as 
a basis, the yield at 230 is 14.3%. 

Eureka Pipe Line is paying dividends at 
the rate of $24 per annum. At 212 the yield 
on the investment is 11.3%. 

All of these stocks can be regarded as fairly 
attractive semi-speculative investments. At 
the moment we are not inclined to favor the 
oil a as much as the steel and equipment 
stocks. 


Associated Oil 
B. B. C., Erie, Pa—Associated Oil (69) 
appears to have good speculative possibilities. 
The price of oil is showing a declining ten- 
dency, however, and we are not partial to the 


oil stocks at the moment, favoring the steel, 
copper and equipment stocks more. 











SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


An advocate of scientific management told the following tale the other day, says 
Engineering and Contracting. Two men stood watching a steam shovel at work. With 
a clatter and a roar the shovel bit into the steep bank, closed on a cartload of earth and 


dumped it on a waiting car. 


“It makes me wild,” said the first onlooker, “to see that 


monster taking the bread out of good men’s mouths. Look at it. Why, it’s filling up 


those cars faster than a hundred men with picks and shovels could do it.” 


But the 


other onlooker shook his head and answered: “See here, mister, if it would be better 
to empley 100 men with picks and shovels on this job, wouldn’t it be better still to 
employ 1,000 men with forks and tablespoons?” 




















Prize Winning Letter 
In the Contest 


“How The Magazine of Wall Street Helped Me to Make Money” 


[The following letter written by Mr. Julius Soman, 26 Post Avenue, New York City, was 
adjudged the best of the many submitted in the contest “How the Magazine of Wall Street 
Helped Me to Make Money.” Mr. Soman is, therefore, awarded the twenty-five-dollar prize. 

So many and so excellent were the entries in this contest that the three judges chosen 
from THE GAZINE OF WALL STREET'S editorial. staff found their task of picking the 
best an exceedingly difficult one, but the replies were finally winnowed_down to the four 
best and the three prize winners were selected by a majority vote. 

The letters of the second and third prize winners will be published in early issues and 
also some of the other letters, which, while not among the prize winners, are nevertheless 
interesting and instructive-——EDITOR.] 


How the Magazine of Wall Street 
Has Helped Me to Make Money 


M&S spend four years at college and sometimes apprentice many more at 
their professions before beginning to earn their living expenses, yet a great 
number of persons every year “speculate” in Wall Street, believing that fortunes 
can be made by novices uninitiated even in the fundamentals. Speculation in 
Wall Street, aside from its possible pecuniary advantages, is a most fascinating 
science, including as it does such subjects as Economics, Psychology, Sociology, 
Politics, Geography, Agriculture, Geology, etc. The word speculation is de- 
rived from the Latin word specto, to behold, and implies seeing with the 
mind’s eye. Speculation as commonly applied to operations in Wall Street 
embraces two such vast extremes as the scientific buying and selling of standard 
securities and mere gambling on the market position of certain specialties. 





Science Versus Speculation 

CIENCE differentiates itself from all other systems of knowledge in the fact 
that with all the correlated facts premised, certain definite conclusions can 
be logically deduced. This is true of speculation. Mr. H. G. Wells puts it thus: 
“The scientific training develops the idea that whatever is going to happen is 
really here now—if one only could see it. And when one is taken by surprise 
the tendency is not to say with the untrained man, ‘Now, who'd ha’ thought it?’ 

but ‘Now, what was it we overlooked?’ ” 

The situation for the novice is not, however, hopeless. Lists of good books 
on financial subjects are available at any public library. In the advertising 
pages of the Magazine of Wall Street I have found excellent works especially 
adapted to the requirements of the beginner, some of which I have bought for 
myself and still refer to at times. Most important, however, one must become 
acquainted with current literature on financial topics through the use of a good 
financial newspaper or periodical. This latter corresponds roughly to the post- 
graduate course after the fundamentals have been mastered, and one should 
choose his magazine as carefully as he would his college. Financial magazines 
can easily be made the tool of unscrupulous interests if the management is not 
strictly “on the level.” 
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How The Magazine of Wall Street Helped 


Fok myself, who, by the way, started.as a novice about two years ago, I have 

found the Magazine of Wall Street absolutely honest and reliable and 
eminently adapted to the requirements set forth in the preceding paragraph. 
Its articles are written by specialists in the subjects they handle and are always 
signed. The editorial “Outlook” and the educational features such as the “How” 
articles by Scribner Browne and the “Machinery of Wall Street” by Mr. Selden 
need no recommendation of mine. “What Thinking Men are Saying” and the 
Inquiry Department always contain lots of food for thought and often call to 
one’s attention future developments in embryo which might otherwise be over- 
looked by the novice. The Analyses and Curves appearing from time to time 
I found particularly valuable in their serving as models and suggesting or point- 
ing out essentials for original research work. 


Personal Experience 
a I can best illustrate the helpfulness of the Magazine of Wall Street 


by citing my own experience. After about a year of diligent application 
to the study of the subject I felt competent last July (1915) of taking a long 
range view of generalities and making my first commitment in the market. In 
brief, I had come to the conclusion that this country was about to enter a period 
of prosperity and that sooner or later this improvement would be reflected in 
the stock market. I must confess though, that I felt that the industrials were 
a little too risky, but I chose to operate in the rails principally because of the 
fact that more recent and reliable information was available to the outsider in 
this class as a rule. 

I had become familiar with the analysis of railroad reports and compari- 
son on per mile basis, and after referring to the “Railroad Digest” in the file 
of back numbers of the Magazine of Wall Street, which I always keep complete, 
I chose as most promising the following standard Rails which I bought in odd 
lots on 50 per cent. margin during July and August at the prices noted. Atchi- 
son common 99, Erie lst preferred 3914, Great Northern 116, Southern Pacific - 
85, Southern Railroad General Mortgage 4 per cent. Bond at 61 and Union 
Pacific common at 127. My intention was to hold on through minor fluctuations 
until such time as improved earnings had been discounted by market prices. 


Getting Out of Stocks 

OW, if I had carried out my programme I would still have the stock on my 
hands, for prices have not advanced in proportion to the improvement in 
‘railroad earnings. But I was a steady reader of the “Outlook” and the logic 
of its arguments as to “undigested securities” and the “overbought” condition 
of the market appealed to me, so that by the time Mr. Wyckoff’s warning to 
subscribers early in November to “Sell” was published, I had been thoroughly 
convinced that “Now is a time to be short of stocks and long of money,” as he 

put it. His reasoning was sound, for I liquidated at the top. 


JULIUS SOMAN, 
26 Post Ave., New York City. 


























TOPICS FOR TRADERS 








Talks by 


Talk No. 6, The Learner. 


an Old Trader 


“bh” The Technical Position. 





By “* 





HE speculative possibilities of stocks 
are not necessarily related to their 
intrinsic merits or lack of merits 

at all. For example, one may be selling 
far above its real value and yet be a good 
speculative purchase, while another 
which is actually cheap as an investment, 
may be a perfectly good short sale. And 
many stocks, even among the active ones, 
are not suitable media for speculative ac- 
tivity at all. 
“Manipulation” 

“Manipulation” is also discussed, but 
its modus operandi seems to be woefully 
‘misunderstood. It appears to be assumed 
that there are certain mysterious and 
malevolent “insiders” whose constant 
task is to lie in ambush and interfere with 
the course of nature at the exact moment 
when Tom, Dick and Harry find it most 
inconvenient! Manipulation exists, and 
sometimes a great deal of it is going on, 
but it never seems to occur to them that 
they themselves are responsible for its 
existence, and that it is their own human- 
nature weaknesses which enable it to be 
effective. 

After a rally or a reaction is over we 
quite commonly see it ascribed to an 
oversold or overbought condition of the 
market. Note that this explanation is 
only mentioned after the event. While 
a rise or a decline is in progress and a 
new balance of floating commitments is 
being built up, no thought of danger 
seems to enter the head of the rank and 
file. I don’t often notice any deliberate 
effort being made to detect signs of the 
imminence of an evening-up process. 

Yet that is the most important of all 
things for the trader to discover. If you 
come to think of it, what possible reason 
can we, the outsiders, have to expect a 
swing up or down unless we can guess 
how the account stands? The direction 
of the next swing and its imminence, and 


the choice of the stocks most likely to 
participate in it, are the things which 
really matter most of all to the trader, 
because he buys or sells or does nothing 
as his forecast in respect to these points 
may dictate. Later on he may acquire 
ideas as to the probable extent of a 
swing, but his opinions as to that will 
be largely based on what he may observe 
during its course. 

These swings arise, commonly, from 
the market having temporarily acquired 
a state of unstable equilibrium. That is 
to say, the balance of the aggregate com- 
mitments of “outsiders” is such that a 
swing in a certain direction is required 
to even things up. This stable or unsta- 
ble condition is called the technical posi- 
tion. If the balance be largely one-sided 
the position is open to attack, and when 
an adverse move is once started it auto- 
matically gathers momentum as individ- 
ual accounts and nerves progressively 
become weakened. 

When the technical position is such 
that a decline is likely to follow, that is 
to say, when the “wrong people” have 
the stocks, the market is said to be “over- 
bought.” If the contrary position exists 
it is said to be “oversold.” These posi- 
tions are nothing more than the concrete 
expression of an underlying.cause which 
can be defined in two words :—“Human 
Nature.” The human-nature element 
manifests itself in various other ways 
than that under consideration, some of 
which we may have occasion to discuss 
later. A very obvious illustration of its 
working is the way in which the “over- 
bought” condition commonly arises. 

When the Tyro Buys 

When the public is out of its stocks, 
prices down, pessimistic rampant in the 
papers and things look blue all round, 
nobody except a few real students of the 
market will buy anything. When things 
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begin to look better, Tom, Dick and 
Harry begin to wish they had bought 
also, and the itch to buy becomes more 
and more acute as prices rise. Finally, 
rising prices, increasing volumes and 
breadth of market, and the appearance 
of good news, form a combination which 
they find irresistible. They become in- 
tensely bullish and buy—any old thing. 

The result is that when the wave of 
bullish enthusiasm has finally culminated, 
a large number of people are found to be 
carrying a lot of stocks, mostly taken on 
around the higher price-levels of the cur- 
rent swing. There are also people who 
have carried stocks over previous de- 
clines and are now feeling encouraged to 
hold on at all costs, as “things look like 
coming their way at last.” 


When the Selling Starts 


Now the “insider” does not wish to 
buy high or sell low, and is not obliged 
to do so, so it follows that when Tom, 
Dick and Harry try to get out they find 
nobody willing to take their stocks except 
at a concession in price. If much selling 
ensues the reaction may not stop until 
not only has each group of “outside” 
bulls been forced out in turn, but the 
market has become technically oversold. 
The selling largely consists of throwing 
overboard stocks previously purchased 
and only a little actual short selling, pro- 
portionately, is induced. There is, how- 
ever, a cessation of public buying at low 
levels and the public is in the position 
of being a potential buyer, itching to 
come in after a rise has given the neces- 
sary encouragement. The effect is the 
same as if the public were actually short. 


The fact that these reactions occur 
just at the right time to catch the ordi- 
nary traders, (who are, in fact, neither 
real students nor expert guessers), lead 
to the assumption that there exists, some- 
where, a mysterious “they” who are 
speculative supermen, altogether differ- 
ent from all the rest of us, constantly en- 
gaged in fooling people. Just how it is 
done is never clearly explained, but the 
belief undoubtedly exists. I have been 


trying to find that mysterious “they” for 
thirty years, and I haven’t found him! 
So far as I can see he does not exist, nor 
is there any need for him. The general 


public loses money, and it is the public 
itself which does the trick. 

Various maxims of indubitable sound- 
ness are known to all traders. For in- 
stance, “Never buy on bulges nor sell on 
slumps.” Yet, every bulge finds traders 
buying and every slump finds them sell- 
ing out. And the same is true of every 
other fundamental rule of sound trading. 
Read Chapter XI. of “The Business of 
Trading in Stocks” with this point of 
view in mind, and see if the cap does not 
fit the majority of those you know! 

It is also argued that as there must be 
a buyer for every seller such a thing as 
the market being really oversold or over- 
bought is a mere facon de parler, which 
is perfectly true—as far as it goes. The 
trouble is it does not go far enough to be 
of any use, because it does not say who 
the buyers and sellers are. The fact of 
the matter is that there are people, pos- 
sessed of actual knowledge concerning 
the affairs of the various corporations 
and able to control such things as giving. 
out reports concerning them and the de- 
claring or withholding of dividends, etc., 
and many of these people study the gen- 
eral conditions of things with one eye on 
the market. Such people are, evidently, 
in a position to turn their knowledge to 
account and to make fewer mistakes than 
the rest of us. We others can do nothing 
of the sort. 

But we can do something else which is 
quite profitable enough to be very well 
worth while. We can watch the doings 
of the market and deduce its probable 
technical position and by suitable action 
put ourselves on the same side as the 
“insiders.” By suitable technical means 
we can also protect ourselves against 
severe losses in the cases where we have 
judged wrongly. 

It would, however, be a hopeless thing 
for us to try to diagnose the technical sit- 
uation at all, were it not for the fact that 
we can rely upon -the human-nature ele- 
ment in the case being a more or less 
constant quantity. As it is, the average 
man may be trusted to do substantially 
the same thing every time, regardless of 
previous warnings. He is an “outsider” 
by his own act. Moreover, there is a con- 
stant procession of newcomers, pos- 
sessed of nothing but money, ignorance 
and human nature, and they almost in- 
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variably lose considerably before starting 
in to “learn the game.” 
Activity and Dullness 

Take activity and dullness, for instance. 
Most swings begin gently and as the 
pace quickens outside enthusiasm is 
aroused. After that the move is soon 
over. Close attention should be paid to 
the doings of the habitués of the office. 
Note whether many or few orders are 
going in, and if possible find out what 
they are. The continuity or infrequency 
of quotations of a stock is also signifi- 
cant in this regard, also the occurrence 
of “blocks.” It is to be remembered that 
during the day there are sure to be some 
transactions not originating in specula- 
tive considerations, and occasional quo- 
tations of large blocks may come from 
this source. When such sales appear on 
the tape they may or may not have “trad- 
ing” significance. If stocks have been 
active with increasing volumes and rap- 
idity of quotations, then a series of large 
blocks appearing in close proximity often 
mark a temporary culmination. 

Dullness usually follows a culmination. 
The simplest and most obvious explana- 
tion is that the supply of impressionable 
victims is exhausted for the time being. 
It is at this point that the educated trad- 
er, who bases his judgment almost exclu- 
sively on what the market actually does, 
sits up and takes notice. 

After dullness, activity and larger vol- 
umes may suddenly make their appear- 
ance in some quarter. The “response” 
needs watching. If other stocks fail to 
respond, and especially if several move 
in a direction contrary to the last previ- 
ous swing, a reverse swing is frequently 
indicated. Practically every swing, great 
and small, ends with a “feature,” that is 
to say, there is increased animation of 
trading, increased scope as to the stocks 
that are quoted, increased volumes, spec- 
tacular action on the part of one or more 
stocks and frequently some news of a 
sort calculated to make it appear that big 
money is lying around loose for Tom, 
Dick and Harry to pick up without half 
trying. 

The trader has also to discriminate be- 
tween features which mark actual turn- 
ing points between the larger swings of 
the market and those that are mere 


temporary halting places. In this mat- 
ter the primary test is to note whether 
all or most classes of stocks have already 
participated in the current swing, and 
also how the current campaign compares 
in respect of scope and duration with the 
last major movement. Very few major 
movements end until every class of spec- 
ulative taste has been appealed to. 


A turning point of the larger sort is 
not an instantaneous affair, especially at 
the top. The actual extreme price reach- 
ed is, of course, usually a single quota- 
tion, and the extreme “average” figure is 
reached on some particular day. The 
real turn, however, is a matter of a price- 
area, which may cover many days. Tops 
are longer drawn out than bottoms as a 
rule, and extreme top prices are more 
often approached than extreme bottoms. 

Although there is any quantity of buy- 
ing around top prices, there is not so 
much real short selling around bottom 
prices. There are more “educated” 
traders than there used to be, but it is 
still true as a general statement that you 
can’t get people to sell, not even when 
they have good big profits at the end of a 
rise. Much less do they willingly let go 
on a decline. The market is always 
going to come back, and always going 
just a little higher on the next rally. 

I don’t wish to be misunderstood in 
regard to the subject-matter of this Talk. 
The technical position is so much the 
predominant concern of the trader that 
it is hard to talk about it without giving 
the impression that it is the one and only 
thing he has to consider. That is not 
so. Certain other things have to be 
watched, and I hope to say something 
about them later. 

So far, I have been talking about the 
technical position in a more or less 
‘psychological sense. There is also a sta- 
tistical side to the matter, depending 
upon the study of records and data, and 
in some ways the latter viewpoint is the 
more important, because founded upon 
the hard facts of market action and there- 
fore free from the influence of the trad- 
er’s personal equation. In my next Talk 
I propose to discuss the kind of data 
needed and how best to record them. 

B. 
(To Be Continued.) 














Technical and Miscellaneous Inquiries 





Banking Fundamentals 


Q.—I have read your Mr. Selden’s book on 
“Investing for Profit,’ and I cannot speak 
in high enough terms of it to do it justice. In 
this connection there are several questions | 
should like to ask you. 

1. In the statement of the daily averages 
of the New York Clearing House, when find- 
ing the excess deposits over loans is “Circu- 
lation” added to the net time and demand 
deposits in order to find the deposits? 

Do you consider that the enactment of 
the Federal Reserve Law alters any of the 
principles stated in this book excepting that 
hereafter money rates will probably not be as 
high as heretofore? 

3. Is the Federal Reserve Bank statement 
useful in forecasting any market or business 
conditions ? 

4. Mr. Selden stated that at the time the 
book was written, the subject of adding the 
statement of the condition of the State Banks 
and Trust Companies to the statement of the 
Clearing House in order to determine excess 
of deposits over loans had not been suffi- 
ciently studied. Is there any change in the 
situation now ? 

5. Please name a few railroad stocks which 
I could watch as stated in Chapter IV and 
buy when conditions, as studied from bank- 
ing statement chart, warranted it. 

6. Can I use the percentages correction 
given in Chapter IX for seasonal deviations, 
in current charts? 

7. Please name a few trust companies or 
banks in New York (preferably the Bronx) 
where I can deposit as low as a few hundred 
dollars in checking accounts and still receive 
2% or so interest—A. C. S., New York. 

Ans.—Question 1. No. 

Question 2. No. 

Question 3. Not yet. May be after system 
is more thoroughly established. 

Question 4. Owing to the changes in the 
bank statement resulting from the Federal 
Reserve system, it is not possible to get a 
comparison over a period of years based on 
anything except the banks alone—or, in the 
present form of the bank statement as ap- 
pearing in full in the Sunday Times or Mon- 
day Wall Street Journal, the total loans and 
the net demand deposits (not including the 
time deposits) of the Federal Reserve mem- 
bers plus the State Banks. 

However, the per cent. of net demand de- 
posits and net time deposits combined for the 
whole Clearing House, to the loans for the 
whole Clearing House, is now practically the 
same as the per cent. of demand deposits with- 
out time deposits for the banks alone, to the 
loans of the banks alone. If you keep these 
records in the form of a per cent. of deposits 
to loans—which is really the most satisfac- 
tory—you can probably make the change to 
the whele Clearing House now in the way 
above indicated, without any serious effect on 
the value of your figures. 

Of course it is understood that any such 
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graphic merely gives you an approximate idea 
of the situation, and from that point of view 
I cannot see that the Federal Reserve system 
has materially affected the usefulness of the 
graphic. The graphic is based on broad gen- 
eral principles, which must continue substan- 
tially the same regardless of minor influences. 

Question 5. Atchison, Erie, Southern Pa- 
cific, New York Central. 

Question 6. Yes. 

Quesday 7. We do not know of any trust 
companies which pay interest on deposits of 
a few hundred dollars. The majority require 
at least $1,000 before paying any interest. 





The Bull Move 


R. D. L., San Francisco, Cal—The present 
bull movement is based on the following prin- 
cipal factors: 

(1) The outlook is for at least another 12 
or 18 months of war, which means a continu- 
ance of the present prosperity for that length 
of time at least. 

(2) The bear market of the past several 
months has thoroughly liquidated weak ac- 
counts and stocks are now in strong hands. 

(3) Earnings of many industrial compa- 
nies are so large that another year of war 
would enable them to earn sufficient to justify 
their market price, even should there be an 
industrial depression after the war. 

What you say is quite true, the August 19 
edition of THe Macazine or WALL Street 
contained inquiries which were written before 
the change in the trend occurred. This change 
came very suddenly, and it was not until about 
August 12 that it had demonstrated itself suf- 
ficiently to persuade us to change our position. 
In our answers to inquiries we are now put- 
ting in the price of the stock mentioned so 
that readers can judge our position. on the 
stock more accurately. 





Public Utility Execution 

_ On Wednesday of this past week I sent 
instructions to my broker to sell 25 shares 
of United Ry. Inv. at 14%. This letter was 
received Thursday morning before the 
opening of the market. The quotations for 
this stock on Thursday ranged between 17 
at the opening and 15% at the close, with 
2500 shares sold. However, I did not re- 
ceive any notification of the sale. I called 
up my broker on Friday at noon, but there 
seemed to be bad connections, and so ob- 
tained no satisfaction. In Saturday’s morn- 
ing mail I received notice that the stock 
was sold at 15. I have not noticed any 
recent quotations below 15%. 

From previous transactions I have ob- 
served that buying orders are promptly ex- 
ecuted, but selling orders are handled in a 
dilatory manner. 

I wish to submit to you the following 
questions: 

(1) Did not my order to sell at 14% be- 
come operative as an order to sell at the 
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market, if the market was above 14% when 
the order was received? 

(2) Should not my stock have been sold 
on Thursday, the day the order was re- 
ceived? 

(3) If the above questions are answered 
in the affirmative, what action would you 
advise? 

(4) Should I not have received more for 
my stocks? 

B. H., Springfield, N. J.—Ans:— 
United Railways Investment common 
opened Thursday morning, March 16th, at 
$17. If your order to sell at $14% reached 
your broker before the opening of the 
market that morning, you should have re- 
ceived $167%, or at least $1634 for your 
stock. In answer to your second question, 
your stock most certainly should have been 
sold on Thursday, the day the order was 
received. We suggest that you write to 
your broker, explain the matter carefully 
to him, and suggest that he credit your 
account with the difference between $14% 
and $16%. 





Extra Dividends 

Q.—I had with my brokers on partial pay- 
ment, thirty shares of International Mercan- 
tile Marine Common certificates which they 
sold for me at a price, leaving a balance due 
me of approximately $280. They had solicited 
my buying some Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company before the stock dividend was de- 
clared, and I authorized them to sell the 
Marine and use the receipts from same as 
initial payment on purchase of the Chese- 
brough stock. The Saturday before the 
Chesebrough dividend was declared, they pur- 
chased two shares of Chesebrough stock and 
notified me that an additional payment of $30 
was required to make the initial payment suffi- 
cient, or, in other words, they have approxi- 
mately $310 on the two shares of Chesebrough 
stock. According to all their literature, when 
dividends are declared on stock carried on 
partial payments, same will either be credited 
to the customer’s account or forwarded to the 
customer, according to whatever is desired. 
From this I naturally inferred that the four 


additional shares dividend would be my prop- 
erty, but they now inform me that the divi- 
dend is a part of the partial payment account 
and will not forward same to me until the 
stock is paid for in full or give them sufficient 
protection. 

I quote below from a letter received from 
them : 

“As we stated in our letter of May 23 you 
cannot have these 4 shares of Chesebrough 
stock until you pay for the same, because the 
4 shares of stock which we receive as divi- 
dend are part.and parcel of the 2 shares of 
old Chesebrough which you bought through 
us, and instead of having 2 shares of Chese- 
brough which are worth over $1,000 per 
share, you will, after we receive the dividend, 
have 6 shares of Chesebrough which are 
worth approximately $340 per share.” 

I would be glad to be advised by you as 
to just what in your opinion should be my 
procedure in reference to this matter, in order 
that I may get what is due me.—D. H. R., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ans.—When stocks are purchased on a par- 
tial payment plan, while regular dividends 
are either credited to the customer’s account 
or forwarded to the customer, as desired, large 
extra dividends, either in cash or stock, are 
not treated in this way. As your brokers 
state in their letter, four shares of stock 
which you get from the stock dividend are 
really part of the two shares originally pur- 
chased. It would be manifestly impossible to 
let you have these four extra shares without 
any further payment on your part, as it would 
not leave them with any protection. 

They originally paid say, $2,000 for the two 
shares. All they received from you is $310. 
The stock dividend increases your holdings 
to six shares, but each share is now worth 
considerably less. If they sent you the four 
shares, they would only have two shares left 
with a market value of approximately $700, 
and with the $300 they have received from 
you the total would be $1000, which would be 
all the firm would have left to represent their 
original outlay of $2,000. In other words, if 
you were an soepent party, your brokers 
would stand to lose $1,000 








MARKET STATISTICS 


Breadth 
Dow Jones Avgs. 50 Stocks (No. 

12 Inds. 20 Rails High Low Total Sales Issues) 
Monday Aug. a 128.80 105.89 88.07 87.26 558,100 155 
Tuesday a 131.21 105.13 87.56 86.85 511,300 168 
Wednesday “ 30....... 131.77 104.44 87.20 86.48 672,900 185 
Thursday 3) ee 126.48 105.05 87.76 86.27 805,700 191 
Friday Bs cvcees 129.62 104.01 87.61 86.30 711,100 200 
Saturday ~S Wisseea 126.21 104.62 87.13 86.40 265,100 132 

Monday ae, Te STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED (LABOR DAY) 

Tuesday « De warddiew 128.36 104.75 88.11 86.91 930,100 192 
Wednesday “ = 128.95 104.83 88.97 87.93 1,353,600 208 
Thursday fh “Peers 129.07 105.41 89.08 88.14 1,052,100 207 
Friday ee ERS 132.05 105.70 88.94 88.28 1,098,400 213 
Saturday oft). PRESS 133.18 105.86 89.30 88.47 681,800 162 
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Trading in Wheat 


Technical Terms—Scale Trading—Pyramiding and Indem- 


nities 








By ARTHUR PRILL 





Article 10 





HEN a movement extends beyond 
five points it is likely to be com- 
plicated by smaller contrary 

currents, and may develop sufficient 
strength to become a dominant Trend; 
then we have a Bull or Bear Market. 

Recession, Dip and Decline are self- 
explanatory and are more commonly 
used in speaking of a movement of 
less than two points. Modifying ad- 
jectives, such as large, small, little, 
big, etc., often change the scope of 
market terms. 

A Reaction is most commonly un- 
derstood to be a downward movement 
following an upturn; quite properly 
though more rarely, an upward move- 
ment after a decline is similarly termed 
a Reaction. The popular term for an 
upturn after a falling market is Rally. 

Professional wheat exchange op- 
erators who have long experience, am- 
ple capital and constant, close connec- 
tion with the market, can make a steady 
income by Scalping quotations. They 
catch the small fluctuations ranging 
over a point or two, and as these are 
frequent, the average day’s result is 
satisfactory to the skilful scalper. 

Persons not so conveniently situated 
cannot afford to pay attention to these 
minor price movements, because com- 
missions on frequent trading become 
burdensome if not accompanied by 
that steady success whose prime requi- 
site is constant attention. Hence the 


business-man whose time is mainly 
devoted to affairs outside of the ex- 
change will find it most profitable to 
study the wider fluctuations. 

These may be roughly divided into 
Intermediate nat 
points, and Long 


of from 3 to 10 


wings—from 10 to 
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40 points and more. If you desire 
lively opportunities which constantly 
change and recur, and you are ready to 
give at least half an hour a day to 
Wheat Work, the Intermediate swings 
can be made as profitable as they are 
interesting. Wheat, like chess, re- 
quires Brains and Application, but to 
those who have once mastered them 
they are the finest games in the world. 
The fundamental rules of both are 
simple enough after the first two hours 
of study. 

A glance at the diagram of price 
movements on page .. will give an 
idea of the many chances to catch In- 
termediate Swings, opened in the 
course of a year. The use of stop-loss 
orders as suggested in a previous chap- 
ter, will enable any careful trader to 
limit losses to inconsequential amounts 
(provided no trade is too large for his 
capital). Resting orders properly dis- 
tributed will permit you to partake of 
each favorable trend. 

The last type of campaign which may 
be advised, aims at wheat purchases 
when the price of the grain is very 
low as compared with the average of 
several years, or at sales when the level, 
of quotations is immoderately high. 
This method rests on what is prob- 
ably the first principle we ever learned: 
“What goes up must come down,” and 
on its opposite (a certainty in wheat 
and corn)—what is down will go up. 

The difficulty—“When is the price 
up, or down?” can be answered by a 
review of past prices and present con- 
ditions ; the question, “When are prices 
at the very top, or at the lowest bo- 
tom? is never settled till the move- 
ment is over. 
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Scale Trading 

Yet even high and low points can 
be approximated by Scale Trading. 
This plan presupposes sufficient capi- 
tal, and experienced judgment; both 
terms are relative. If you deal in small 
lots, a comparatively small reserve 
fund will prove an adequate safeguard 
—and a beginner’s judgment should in 
all cases be reinforced by sound advice, 
if possible, from someone interested in 
your financial welfare. 

The Long-Swing trader who sees 
May Wheat quoted at $.90 knows that 
this is within six points of the lowest 
level (8434) touched in recent years. 
















four purchase prices is the point of 
which your profits begin and they may 
be permitted to pile up until the deliv- 
ery month arrives. A resting order to 
sell kept just below the mounting quo- 
tations, would protect you against any 
severe reaction. 

Should your first order have caught 
the very bottom of the decline, you 
reverse above tactics and buy on a Scale 
Up from 90, perhaps at one-point in- 
tervals after the first, as—92, 93, 94. 
This soon give you absolute certaitty 
of profit if a top-loss is placed close 
under the market. Your margin in 
that case need not be so large as for 
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SPLIT QUOTATION. 





So he divides his active trading capital 
into four parts, intending to buy equal 
amounts “on the scale down” at 90, 
88, 86 and 84 cents, leaving enough 
money for each trade to margin it 
down to 82. He should have some 
other form of negotiable funds in his 
safe deposit box so that in case of an 
unprecedented drop, he can support his 
trades even if he must borrow money 
and pay interest, because evidently it is 
just such times of extreme depression 
that afford the cheapest purchases and 
possibility of longest upswing. 

When quotations finally move in a 
favorable direction, the Average of your 


the scale-down campaign, and you can 
safely increase the size of your com- 
mitments. 

All questions of margin, stops, and 
use of different trading methods are 
relative and depend on circumstances. 
No rules can be formulated to cover 
all cases; each trader must by practi- 
cal experience sound his own limita- 
tions and ability. 

Having decided on a course for your 
campaign, make every effort to keep 
your mind from being biased by hopes 
and fears. The reason why some men 
who know the markets thoroughly 
nevertheless stay poor, is that after 
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they have formed a judgment, they 
cannot stick to it. No matter how long 
they are of wheat or stocks they are 
always short of Will Power, and break 
every resolution as soon as rumor or 
public sentiment run contrary to their 
first convictions. A Rudderless Ship 
Makes a Poor Grain Carrier. 

Your investigation of conditions be- 
ing thorough, your logic carefully built 
up, and your plan ratified by competent 
advice, take a firm grip, as bull or 
bear and Stick! 

When you study yourself, your bank 
account and the market to find a method 
of trading, do not get caught by any so- 
called System of the infallible type. An 
idea that the market can be forecast by 
mathematical means, by charts or hocus- 
pocus of any variety is certain té bring 
you to grief. 

A “Sure Thing” in the wheat market 
is the sign of faker or fool. The most 
powerful manipulator can make no law 
for price movements ; the most profound 
mathematician can find no law for them. 
Every trade you make must stand. on the 
merits of your judgment at the instant 
of placing your order. Of course you 
may have prepared the basis for that 
judgment at the beginning of the cam- 


paign. 
Pyramiding 


When a trader has a profit and does 
not cash it in, but leaves it standing on 
his account without safeguarding it with 
a stop loss, this is called a Paper Profit. 
It may be used as the first layer of an 
inverted Pyramid by employing it to 
margin a second order in the same mar- 
ket position as the first. Should prices 
continue to move in the same direction 
the second trade will show a profit 
and that of the first trade will be 
increased. 

The sum of these two profits may now 
be used to margin a third trade, and so 
on until either the trader is satisfied and 
converts all these paper profits into cash, 
or the market turns against him suff- 
ciently to topple over the whole struc- 
ture. This method offers large possibil- 
ity of gain, but the risk is commensurate 
and makes any series of such ventures a 
practically certain loss. 


Indemnities 

These are also known as Bids and 
Offers, and are a form of insurance 
against loss on ordinary trades; the rate 
which must be paid for this insurance is, 
however, so high that its purchase be- 
comes profitable only in very active mar- 
kets when fluctuations are apt to be wide. 
Selling indemnities is properly the work 
of professionals who can closely watch 
the market and who possess ample cap- 
ital to meet an occasional heavy reverse. 

A trader who is long of 5,000 bushels 
December wheat at $1.00 (the market 
closing at the same price) may buy a 
bid at perhaps 98 for the next day, pay- 
ing $1.00, plus 5 cents brokerage, per 
thousand bushels. 

The cost of insurance on a full lot of 
5,000 bushels is therefore $5.25. If De- 
cember wheat drops to 98 cents during 
the next market session, the bid becomes 
“good” and the indemnity automatically 
becomes operative, that is, the trader 
sells the 5,000 bushels December wheat 
to the Indemnity seller at 98. No mat- 
ter how much lower the December wheat 
quotation falls during the session the in- 
demnity purchaser, having sold his wheat 
at 98, is reimbursed for any drop below 
98—the purchase quotation of his indem- 
nity. 

When a trader is Short, he can buy 
Offers and sell Bids; the $5.00 payment 
on a full lot less 25 cents brokerage nets 
the seller $4.75 per 5,000 bushels. In 
all cases the actual transaction, made 
when bid or offer becomes good, follows 
the regular routine of the pit and is sub- 
ject to the ordinary commission of $7.50 
per 5,000 bushels. These daily contracts 
are quite active. ; 

Somewhat more limited are dealings in 
weekly indemnities. The run to the 
close of the last business day of the week 
for which they are bought and are con- 
tracted as early as Tuesday of the pre- 
vious week. Their cost is $6.25 for a 
full lot, but the quotation at which they 
become good is usually quite distant 
from that of wheat in the pit, seven or 
eight cents being common. When wheat 
is $1.00, the weekly indemnity may be 
quoted at 93. The buyer in this case has 
no protection between $1.00 and 93 cents. 

(To be continued) 
































New Factor in Wheat 





By P. S. KRECKER 





{TH the entrance of Rumania and 
Greece into the European war 
on the side of the Entente Allies, 

a new factor has been injected into the 
wheat market. This development has 
revived conjecture as to when the Dar- 
danelles will be opened and “‘Russia’s 
stores of grain let loose to flood the 
world. Opinion must necessarily be 
largely in the nature of conjecture be- 
cause there is nothing certain in this 
war. Many will argue that the pressure 
of hostile forces in great numbers on 
both eastern and western fronts of Bul- 
garia will inevitably result in the defeat 
of that country, the severance of the 
communications between Turkey and 
Germany and the opening of an outlet 
for Russian commerce. 

Just how much wheat Russia could ex- 
port will be considered in relation to this 
question. There really is no way of as- 
certaining. 

Trade opinion for a long time has 
crystallized around the figure 300,000,- 
000 bushels surplus in Russia from last 
year’s known large harvest. It is known 
that this year’s yield of wheat is smaller 
than last season’s, but how much is diffi- 
cult to ascertain and probably is not yet 
known accurately by Russians them- 
selves. Russia averaged exports of 160,- 
000,000 bushels a year for several years 
prior to the outbreak of the war. With 
two years’ surplus accumulated because 
of interrupted commerce, there can be no 
question that more than this. average 
would be available, should a way be found 
to export it. But Russia would not be the 
only new source of wheat supplies in the 
event of a victory over Bulgaria and 
Turkey. Rumania is one of the export- 
ing countries, shipping from 40,000,000 
to 45,000,000 bushels of grain every 
year. Until she entered the war, Ru- 
mania had been exporting her surplus to 
the Teutonic countries. Now that she 
has declared war on them, that outlet has 
been closed. Her wheat would be avail- 
able for western Europe as well as that 
of Russia. Assuming that Russia has 


actually 300,000,000 bushels of accumu- 
lated surplus of wheat and that Rumania 
would have her usual quota for export, 
there would be added to the exportable 
supply between 340,000,000 and 350,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat that have not en- 
tered into calculations in establishing the 
present price basis of wheat. That is 
why wheat values suffered a decided 
setback. Whatever the probabilities of 
Allied success in the Balkans may be, 
European wheat buyers may be depended 
upon to harp on this theme in bearish 
vein as long as there is an excuse with a 
view to depressing the American market. 

The question of availability of Russian 
and Rumanian supplies is of special mo- 
ment at present because of the practical 
failure of the American Spring wheat 
crop. A condition on September 1 of 
48.6 per cent. fully bears out the point 
made by the writer in the August 19 is- 
sue of the MaGazINE oF WALL STREET 
that deterioration through rust often 
reaches its worst stage in August. The 
deterioration last month was 14.8 points. 
Average condition was the lowest since 
the Department of Agriculture has kept 
a separate record of condition of Spring 
wheat as of September 1. It is practi- 
cally certain now that the United States 
will produce only a little more than 600,- 
000,000 bushels of all kinds of wheat this 
season, or 400,000,000 bushels less than 
last year. It reduces the exportable sur- 
plus to an irreducible minimum and on 
the face of the figures spells still higher 
prices for wheat unless the unexpected 
does happen and Russia’s store of wheat 
is released for export. 

The trade continues to be more or less 
at sea regarding the amount of wheat 
which Canada will contribute to the 
world’s supplies this year. Estimates of 
this year’s Canadian crop have been go- 
ing down in sympathy with those on the 
American Spring wheat crop. Until re- 
cently statisticians figured on a crop of 
between 175,000,000 and 200,000,000 
bushels of Canadian wheat, but the later 
estimates cut these figures considerably. 
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As low as 160,000,000 is heard. These 
totals probably reflect the extreme of pes- 
simism. They certainly are not in har- 
mony with the reports that emanate from 
Canadian centers. Thus the province of 
Alberta is reported to be threshing as 
high as 50 bushels to the acre and will 
have the largest yield in its history, ac- 
cording to these advices. In Saskatche- 
wan province the average is said to be 
20 bushels. Much has been said against 
the quality of Canadian wheat by some 
commentators, but advices from Winni- 
peg dispute these statements vigorously. 
It will thus appear that the trade has had 
no authoritative information on either 


large visible, 65,754,000 bushels was 
domestic wheat. Rapid distribution also 
is, disclosed by the totals of available 
stocks. These stocks, which include 
wheat in the United States and Canada, 
afloat to the United Kingdom and afloat 
to Continental Europe, on September 4 
last were 120,393,000 bushels compared 
with 29,918,000 bushels a year ago, 67,- 
138,000-two years ago and 91,678,000 
three years ago. 

Shipments to Europe have been also 
well in advance of a year ago. Exports 
of wheat from North America for the 
first two months of the crop year were 
73,000,000 bushels, of which 26,000,000 


WHEAT PRICES LAST 3 MONTHS 
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grade or yield in Canada, and is com- 
pelled to leave much to conjecture. 

_ The high price which wheat commands 
in the primary markets has immensely 
stimulated the movement. This is re- 
flected in the unusually large receipts of 
wheat at primary points. These were 
87,656,000 bushels from July 1 to Sep- 
tember 2 this year.compared with 55,- 
469,000 bushels during the correspond- 
ing period of last year, an increase of 
32,187,000 bushels or nearly 60 per cent. 
Distribution is going on in proportion to 
the movement. The visible supply of 
wheat in North America on September 
2 was 89,630,000 bushels compared with 
only 16,050,000 a year ago. Of this 
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were Canadian wheat and the remainder 
domestic product. European countries 
imported 30,704,000 bushels of wheat, in- 
cluding flour, the first three weeks of 
August, compared with only 16,792,000 
bushels the corresponding period of the 
previous season. Three-fourths of these 
imports came from North America. 

Owing largely to the large demand, 
the price of cash wheat continues ver) 
strong. Until it weakens, there can be 
little danger of any serious break in the 
future markets. There has been some 
feeling that the high price of wheat and, 
therefore, of flour, will promote economy 
by domestic consumers. This usually 
follows a period of high prices. 
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Gloomy Cotton Crop Prospects 


Prospective Supply Less Than Prospective Demands 





By O. D. HAMMOND 





HE recent report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture placing the 
condition of the cotton crop in 

the United States at 61.2, breaks the 
lowest records of previous years. It 
shows the lowest September condition 
since the government first issued its 
monthly reports in 1870. 

For the purpose of comparison, the 
monthly condition as given out by the 
Department of Agriculture during the 
growing season for the past ten years 
together with the estimated yield per 
acre is given in the tabulation herewith: 

A condition of 61.2 on September 1 
forecasts a yield per acre of only 158.5 
pounds of lint which is (after allow- 


sectpe, Alabama and parts of Geor- 
gia, the boll weevil was most disastrous 
in its ravages. In the Atlantic Coast 
states, Georgia and the Carolinas, the 
excessively hot sunshine scorched the 
plants that were over-sappy from 
the abnormal July rains, and caused 
much shedding of blooms and partly 
developed fruit. In addition to these 
calamities which have overtaken this 
crop, deterioration has been acceler- 
ated by an insufficient amount of fer- 
tilizer. The low prices of the last 
two crops impaired the credit of the 
Southern farmer and left him with 
very little money. Fertilizer prices ad- 
vanced, and this year’s crop was 











Cotton Conditions for Last Eleven Years 


Season June July 
Se icniknswaiaenhe nied 775 81.1 
MS io sntegehats he'd 80.0 80.2 
BEE * vet Sacnwdéuaeet 74.3 79.6 
Be ee es 79.1 818 
. Sea 78.9 80.4 
eas eee 878 88.2 
DE nee tivhen nee oe 82.0 80.7 
RCS oes: 81.1 74.6 
De Ga baakee ovdanes 79.7 81.2 
ee re eee 70.5 72.0 
ED +<annsin oan m abounds 84.6 83.3 
10-Year Average .... 798 80.2 


Est. yield 

per acre 
Aug. Sept. Oct. in Ibs. 
72.3 612 ? ? 
75.4 69.2 60.8 172.5 
76.4 78.0 73.5 209.2 





79.6 68.2 64.1 182.0 
76.5 74.8 69.6 190.9 
89.1 73.2 71.1 207.7 

- 75.5 72.1 65.9 170.7 
71.9 63.7 58.5 154.3 
83.0 76.1 69.7 194.9 
75.0 72.7 67.7 178.3 
82.9 77.3 71.6 202.5 
78.5 72.5 67.2 








ing 1 per cent. from the total planted 
acreage for abandonment) equivalent 
to approximatciy 11,800,000 bales com- 
pared with 11,192,000 in 1915 and 16,- 
135,000 in 1914. 

These estimates and figures all are 
exclusive of linters—“linters” being 
that short fibre which remains on the 
seed after it passes through the gin, 
and is subsequently recovered as a by- 
product of the cottonseed oil mill. 

The month of August was alarm- 
ingly unfavorable in all-sections of the 
South. Extreme drought in the South- 
west caused a 12 per cent. deteriora- 
tion in Texas and a 28 per cent. dam- 
age in Oklahoma. In Arkansas, Mis- 


pitched with an absolute minimum of 
fertilization. The crop was not for- 
tified against those very adversities 
with which it has had to contend. 

The present promise of 11,800,000 
bales, exclusive of linters, or about 12,- 
600,000 bales of Commercial Cotton, is 
of course predicated on normal condi- 
tions during the remaining eight 
weeks of the growing season. A late 
frost would allow small bolls to de- 
velop and large bolls to fatten. A fav- 
orable harvest period would mean a 
better grade and a saving on the usual 
fall wastage. High winds and heavy 
rains often beat out the open fleece 
and cause some loss in harvesting. 
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However, at this late date a crop of 
from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 bales less 
than last year’s enormous consumption 
seems inevitable. 

The threatened shortage in the 
American cotton supply can hardly be 
offset by the rest of the cotton grow- 
ing world. The early promises of a 
record acreage and of an 8,000,000 can- 
tar crop in Egypt have failed to ma- 
terialize. The season has been un- 
favorable and the bollworm active. A 
crop of 6,500,000 cantars seems likely. 

In India the planting season which 
is from July 15 to August 15, has been 
unfavorable, especially in Madras and 
Bengal, and a reduction in acreage is 
indicated. 

Reports from all sources of supply 
indicate a world’s crop shorter by sev- 
eral millions than the estimates of re- 
quirements. The estimates of require- 
ments for the coming year are based 
solely on last season’s consumption. 
Last year’s prices were from six to 
seven cents per pound cheaper than 
the present quotations—an advance of 
approximately 40 per cent. 

In normal times such an advance 
would curtail consumption to an enor- 
mous extent. The times, however, are 
not normal. If the world makes up 
its mind to use cotton in the same 
reckless fashion as last year and is un- 
deterred by the high prices, then there 
is no telling what the future may hold 
out in the way of even higher quotations. 
If, however, the consumer figures on 
the cost of his material he will make 
up his mind to two things; first, to 
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use less; second, to pay less. There 
is a big difference between consuming 
15,000,000 bales of 10 cents cotton and 
a similar amount of 16 cents or 17 
cents cotton. Can the world afford to 
pay $500,000,000 more for raw Amer- 
ican cotton than it paid last year? 
With cotton selling at 16% cents many 
of the big consumption arguments 
would seem to be discounted. 

The increased and steadily increasing 
cost of all food commodities may leave 
less money available for clothes. Econ- 
omy in clothes will surely precede econ- 
omy in food, especially when the cloth is 
abnormally high. The whole world, 
aside from the United States, may, un- 
der the necessity of war, find out that 
it can get along without so much 16- 
cent cotton. 

The munition makers will pay what- 
ever is necessary to purchase what cot- 
ton they need and the soldiers’ uni- 
forms will be purchased regardless of 
the cost per yard of khaki, but the 
four-shirt man can use two and the 
six-shirt man can purchase only four 
when the price gets beyond his means, 
or when his belly begins to feel the 
pinch of dollar and a half wheat and 
four dollar potatoes. 

Although the domestic cotton crop 
cannot reach the present estimates of 
consumption, the present estimates of 
consumption can be lowered. It seems 
not unreasonable to surmise that the 
present high quotations may be the 
means of reducing consumption to a 
level which will not altogether exhaust 
the reserve supply. 








J. J. HILL’S FIRST DRESS SUIT 


For the weneing of society James J. Hill had little use. He abominated the stiff- 


ness and fo of social functions. 


reception at 
dress suit. 


An old friend, recallin 
formal society, told of how upon one occasion when the Hill family 
t. Paul, Mr. Hill was persuaded, only with the utmost difficulty, to don a 


Mr. Hill’s dislike for 
ave an evening 


For the occasion an old colored man from the Great Northern offices was to act 
at the door of the Hill residence. He stood at his post, awaiting the guests, when Mr. 


Hill, attired in his ev 


clothes, came down stairs, The attendant, who had been 


with Mr. Hill for years, when he saw his “boss” in the unaccustomed attire, chuckled 


aloud. Mr. Hill caught the soun 
Mr. Hill strode up to 
Deed, I laughing. 
wr wasn’t laug ,” gas 
“Yes, you were,” admonish 


and looked up. 
im, caught him by the shoulder, and said: “What are you laugh- 


The retainer turned in dismay. 


the servant. 
r. Hill. 
blame you a darn bit.”—The Wall Street Journal. 


“You were laughing at me, and I don’t 



























































_ Wall Street Jottings 








Odd Lot Orders 


A most instructive booklet for the investor 
and trader in odd lots is that published by John 
Muir & Co., member New York Stock Ex- 
change, 61 Broadway, New York City. The 
booklet, which will be sent upon request for 
K-28, explains clearly the rules for purchasing 
and selling odd lots of standard securities. It 
is also of advantage to mention THE MAGAZINE 
oF WALL STREET in writing. 





Quick Service 

Messrs. Wilson & Chardon, members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange, 52 Broad- 
way, New York, are calling attention to the 
facilities offered by the Consolidated Stock 
Exchange for quick execution of orders in 
this market by means of the signal system 
on the floor of the exchange. It is claimed 
that this gives almost instantaneous service. 
Complete details will be furnished upon ‘re- 
quest, mentioning THe MaGaztne or WALL 
STREET. 


Merrill, Lynch & Company 


Merrill, Lynch & Company, 7 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of The New York 
Stock Exchange, announce that they have 
arranged to accept accounts on a conservative 
margin of persons wishing to deal in secur- 
ities listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Readers wishing to open an account with the 
assurance of careful attention should call or 
write, mentioning THe MaAGAzIneE or WALL 
STREET. 





Canadian Municipal Bonds 


William R. Compton Company, 14 Wall 
Street, New York, has published a new book- 
let entitled “Canadian’ Municipal Handbook.” 
This booklet gives in concise form interesting 
and valuable information concerning the vari- 
ous features of Canadian Municipal Bonds. A 
copy will be sent free upon request for Book- 
let B-10 and mention of THE MAGAZINE OF 
Watt STREET. 





Prosperity Visualized 


A circular which most clearly visualizes 
the great prosperity of the steel and copper 
companies at present, so that the prospec- 
tive investor may know which stocks are 
the most attractive purchases, is being is- 
sued by Clarence C. Perpall & Company, 
50 Broad street, New York. In addition to 
this circular will be sent a booklet describ- 
ing how the man with limited capital at 
present may participate in these profits now 
on the partial payment plan. It will be re- 
called by many readers that this firm urged 
the purchase of Steel Common before the 
recent rise. 


Western Mines Corp. 


Esler & Co., Inc., of 37 Wall Street, state 
that the Western Mines Corporation is an 
operating company engaged in developing gold 
mining properties in California. 

Its present activities include the develop- 
ment of the famous Gwin Mine, on the 
great Mother Lode of California, which has 
already produced over $5,500,000 gold and 
which is developed to a depth of over 2,500 
feet, with more than a mile of drifts and 
crosscuts, with a 500-ton reduction plant and 
complete equipment throughout. The Gwin 
mine will be developed on a larger scale. 

The corporation will also operate the Sierra 
mine in California, which already has $700,000 
ore in sight, and expects soon to exercise its 
option on a third gold property in Inyo 
County, California, where it is now making 
a thorough examination of a big low grade 
gold deposit. 





Odd Lots in Wheat 


Ryan-Jenks & Company, .331 Sherman 
Street, Chicago, Ill., are specializing in serv- 
ice to the small trader in wheat, corn and 
oats; give 1000 bushel orders the same atten- 
tion as larger units. In writing it is of ad- 
vantage to mention THe MaGaziIne oF WALL 
STREET. 





The Boston Coppers 


Messrs. G. W. Field & Company, 19 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass., announce that 
their statistical department is prepared to give 
the most exhaustive information on the so- 
called “Boston” coppers, comprising the “Lake” 
coppers, as well as certain properties located 
in the Butte and Arizona camps. 





Midwest Refining Company 
Carl H. Pforzheimer & Company, 25 Broad 
Street, New York, are issuing a new circular 
on Midwest Refining Company. Copies will 
be sent upon mention of THe MaGAZINE OF 
Watt STREET. 





Standard Gas & Electric 


The prospective investor in public utility 
securities should send to H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, 200 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
for a copy of the 64 page book describing the 
properties of the Standard Gas & Electric 
Company. It is seldom that the investor is 
given as great an opportunity to visualize his 
investment as in this case, there being 150 
photographs of the properties as well as 
graphic charts showing earnings, 1911-15. A 
copy of this book will be sent upon request 
for MW-24. 
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4 ] tical Ci ] 

The current circular of Paine Webber & 
Company, 25 Broad Street, New York, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, takes 
up the situation regarding Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and is a splendid exam- 
ple of the service being rendered its customers 
in pointing out investment opportunities. 
Other recent circulars have analyzed Missouri 
Pacific, the Low-Priced Rails, Preferred In- 
dustrials, Steel Common, Studebaker, General 
Electric and other active stocks. Copies of 
these letters as well as those issued in the 
future will be sent upon mention of THe Mac- 
AZINE OF WALL STREET. 


Twenty Payment Plan 


Slattery & Co., 40 Exchange Place, New 
York, are issuing a booklet explaining “The 
Twenty Payment Plan,” which enables one 
to buy bonds, New York Stock Exchange, 
Curb Market and active unlisted securities, 
with a small initial deposit, followed by 
convenient monthly payments. This book- 
let, 18-MW, includes free statistical pamph- 
let on the dividend-paying Coppers. 


Municipal Bonds 


In connection with a number of prominent 
dealers in municipal bonds who are active in 
the purchase of bonds in their respective fields, 
H. N. Whitney & Sons, 17 Broad street, are 
offering a varied list of bonds of cities, coun- 
“ties and villages throughout the United States 
and Canada. The list will be sent upon ap- 
plication and mention of this magazine. 


Spitzer Rorick & Co. 


Spitzer Rorick & Co., dealers in munici- 
pal bonds, Toledo and New York, announce 
the removal of their New York offices to 
larger quarters-~in the Equitable Bldg., 120 
Broadway, New York. 


The Partial Payment Plan 

“What Small Amounts May Mean” is the 
title of a bulletin on the Partial Payment 
Plan which has just been issued by John 
Muir & Co. This is the third of a series 
of bulletins which have been issued by the 
firm outlining specific methods of using the 
Partial Payment Plan. Other bulletins are 
to follow. 
Canadian Investments 

An interesting feature of the Monthly Bond 
List of Canadian Government and Municipal 
issues issued by Woody, Gundy & Company, 
14 Wall Street, New York, Toronto and on 
treal is a two years’ comparison of conditions 

in Canada. This feature is of value to the 
prospective investor in Canadian securities. 
he circular will be sent free upon mention of 
Tue Macazine oF WALL STREET. 


Investment Liferature 


The Guaranty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, 
New York City, has a number of publications 
of interest to investors which will be mailed 
free to our readers upon request. These pub- 
lications include: 1. Concise Digest of Federal 
Reserve Act. 2. Federal Income Tax Law, 
with Synopsis of Rulings. 3. Synopsis of War 
Tax Law of 1914. 4. Bank Acceptances. 5. 
Amortization. 6. Income Tax Record Book. 
7. Greater Prosperity Through Greater For- 
eign Trade. In requesting these booklets, 
—— mention THE MaGazine oF WALL 

TREET. 


H. P. Taylor & Co. 


The controlling interest in the bond house 
of H. P. Taylor & Co. has been purchased by 
a syndicate composed of the larger owners, 
and Mr. H. P. Taylor has resigned as presi- 
dent and director. Mr. R. S. Suydam and Mr. 
Samuel A. Gilmore have been added to the 
board of directors of H. P. Taylor & Co., the 
business of which will be carried on, for the 
present, under the old name. 


W. P. Bonbright & Co. 


Samuel H. Powell has been appointed man- 
ager of the buying department of William P. 
Bonbright & Co., Inc., 14 Wall street, New 
York, to take effect September 1. For ten 
a Mr. Powell has been associated with 

. W. Halsey & Co. in similar capacity. 


New York Central Bankers Tours 


The New York Central is making up a num- 
ber of special side trips in connection with the 
American Bankers’ Association Convention at 
Kansas City, September 25 to 30. A beauti- 
fully illustrated itinerary describing three 
tours by special trains arranged under the offi- 
cial authorization of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association has been prepared, and 
will be mailed upon request to W. V. Lifsey, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 1216 
Broadway, New York City. 


Sequoyah Oil & Refining 


A. B. Benesch & Co., 74 Broadway, New 
York, are offering stock in the Sequoyah Oil 
& Refining Co., an oil proposition which differs 
from the usual run of low priced oil stocks in 
that it has already an established earning 
power from producing gas and oil wells, and 
the management states that the company is 
now earning net profits at the rate of 27% 
yearly with dividends of 1% monthly. Over 
6,000 acres of oil and gas lands are now owned 
and controlled. An additional asset is 150 
acres of coal lands. The present offering of 
stock is to carry out improvements to de- 
velop to the fullest extent the company’s re- 
sources. The stock is listed on the New York 
Curb, and a circular describing it will be sent 
upon request to Messrs. Benesch & Co., and 
mention of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 





